


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1953 


FRIDAY, JUNE 6, 1952 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., in room 224, Senate Office Build- 
ing, Hon. Joseph C. O'Mahoney (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 
Present: Senators O’Mahoney and Saltonstall. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


STATEMENTS OF HON. ROSWELL L. GILPATRIC, UNDER SECRETARY 
OF THE AIR FORCE; LT. GEN. CHARLES B. STONE III, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER; BRIG. GEN. THETUS C. ODOM, 
DEPUTY ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, OPERATIONS; AND MAJ. GEN. M. J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR 
OF BUDGET 

143-WING OBJECTIVE 


Senator O’Manonry. The committee will come to order. 

You may proceed, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Gitpatrric. Mr. Chairman, I would like to put on the record 
the estimate for which I was asked yesterday following which Gen- 
eral Stone and General Asensio will summarize their statements. 

Senator O’Manoney. All right. 

Mr. Giuparric. At yesterday’s hearing the members of the com- 
mittee present asked for an estimate of the amount that would be 
required in addition to the $20.7 billion budget in order to achieve 
the 143-wing Air Force by the date originally fixed by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, namely July 1, 1954, without regard to questions of 
feasibility. 

You told me not to concern myself about the higher degree of 
mobilization required, whether the people as a whole would support 
that. 

FUNDS REQUIRED 
(See p. 706) 


The figure that we want to leave with the committee is $4.2 billion 
in addition to the $20.7. 

The question will be asked, How do you reconcile the difference be- 
tween the two budgets that were on that chart which Mr. Finletter 
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had here, $21.4 billion, which was the pre-stretch-out budget, and the 
$20.7, which is the budget submitted by the President, “which was 
only $700 million, with this $4.2 billion. 


PROCUREMENT LEAD TIME 


The answer lies in this single fact, namely, the lengthening of pro- 
curement lead time as outlined in my statement which I submitted 
yesterday but did not read. Up to the time of the original OSD 
budget, that is, the total defense budget of $55 billion which went 
to the President and which was cut by him to $52 billion, the guide 
lines laid down by the OSD comptroller for the services, partic war ly 
aircraft for Navy and Air Force, called for an 18-month lead time 
for aircraft and related procurement. 

That meant that the $21.4 billion budget provided for procurement 
of aircraft through December 31, 1954. That is 18 months after the 
close of the funding period, fiscal year 1953. 

Now that figure | was not only unrealistic, but it was a dangerous 
assumption because all of the facts of life as told us by industry were 
that lead times, as I pointed out yesterday and as has come up various 
times in the hearings, has substantially lengthened since Korea. So 
the average is not 18 months but 24 months. 

We have a chart here which illustrates how that 24-month composite 
varies. You see in the case of the B—52, the heavy bomber, the lead 
time is 30 months. These are all on repeat orders of aircraft in pro- 
duction, not new models. 

For the B-47 it is 25 months at Wichita. At Marietta, where they 
have not had as much production experience as yet, it is 27 months. 
At Tulsa it is 26 months. 

For the B—57, which is the Canberra tactical bomber, it is 23 months. 

For the F—-86—D, the all-weather intercepter of North American, it 
is 22 months. That is the figure you used yesterday, Mr. Chairman, 
when you spoke of increase from 18 to 22 months. This used to be 18 
months lead time. 

The F-86—-H, which is the advance model of the Sabrejet, is out 
here, at 25 months. 

So the average of all these lead times, as verified by the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense, Comptroller, and the Bureau of the Budget, 
extended from 18 months at the time of Korea to 24 months at least 
at the present time. Therefore, the Secretary of Defense and Direc- 
tor of the Budget accepted our estimate. 


CONTRACT NEGOTIATION 


Senator O’Manonry. On some of these I notice the contract negotia- 
tion and administrative lead time is included ; in others it is absent. 

Mr. Gitpatric. It is only excluded, Mr. ¢ ‘hairman, where it affects 
the controlling factor. You will notice for each lead time we have 
four elements, some of which are longer than others. In one case, the 
air frames, such as the F-89-F, may be the controlling factor. In 
another case, in the F—86—H, it may be the engine. In still another 
case, the B47, it is the fire control and tail armament. 

Senator O’Manonery. But there is contract negotiation time in all 
items ¢ 
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Mr. Gitrarric. There is. 

Senator O’Manonry. Why is it left out ? 

Mr. Giupatric. It is present in every aircraft procurement, includ- 
ing elements which do not extend as long as others. There are also 
contract negotiations for gyro instruments and propellers. 

Senator O’Manoney. It takes a certain amount of time. 

Mr. Gitearric. It does, and it affects the over-all lead time of the 
whole airplane. But, as a matter of definition, manufacturing lead 
time does not include so-called administrative lead time consumed in 
contract negotiation, 

Senator O’Manonery. Now, does this chart indicate in all cases 
mentioned the lead time for models which have controls, so to speak ¢ 

Mr. Gitpatrric. Yes; all these models are actually under produc- 
tion. Some of them are not in actual operational units yet, such as 
F-100 and the F-86—-H, but they are production models which are 
budgeted for in the fiscal 1953 budget. 

Senator O’Manonry. Is the lead time all the same in all cases? 

Mr. Givparric. It would be for a particular model coming from a 
particular plant. Now where you have three different plants you 
have different lead times, depending on the experience of the manu- 
facturer. 

Wichita, for example, has been in production of the B-47 now for 
overa year. The result is that its lead time is less than either Marietta 
or Tulsa, which are coming into production and do not have the 
experience. 

Generally speaking, the heavier models or complicated models like 
the big cargo ships, the KC-97 tanker and the C-124 Globemaster, 
have longer lead times than trainers, the T—6, T-36. 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE COMPARED 


Senator O’Manoney. For the purpose of comparison, have you any 
idea how long it takes to build a Diesel locomotive? What is the 
lead time on such an item ¢ 

Mr. Gitrarric. I notice that you had here, Mr. Chairman, a slide 
rule on lead time. 

Senator O’Manonry. That has nothing to do with locomotives. 

Mr. Gitparric. I was wondering if that would not come under some 
of the ordnance equipment or construction equipment. 

Senator O’Manonry. I am sure it is not on there. 

Mr. Gitearric. Some of the tank automotive equipment is Diesel. 

Senator O’Manoney. I am not talking about military. I am talk- 
ing about a railroad Diesel locomotive, something to which people 
are accustomed. Now, it takes months to build such a locomotive, 
Lknow. We will find out. 

Mr. Gitparric. IT would have to guess. 

General Asensio. Major Miller will call and find out from our trans- 
portation people. 

Senator O’Manonry. Fine. 

(The information appears on p. 741.) 

Mr. Gitparric. I think that is a good comparison. 

Senator O’Manonry. By that you can point out in the public mind 
and show that we are really dealing with construction of items that 
are like skyscrapers. 

Mr. Gitearric. Yes; they are approaching the complexity of ships. 
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MOBILIZATION TIMETABLE 


The result of that extension of lead time is that in our $20.7 billion 
budget, which is now before the Congress, and which was approved 
by the President under the stretch-out, we have 18 months’ rather 
than 12 months’ procurement of aircraft provided for. 

Therefore, we find, if at this time we are going to achieve the 143- 
wing goal by the critical date set by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, we 
cannot overlook the change in the situation which has occurred, the 
lengthening of the lead time, and we have to provide for aircraft 
through June 30, 1955, and that would add $3.5 billion to the $21.4 
billion, which would bring you out $24.9 billion. 

Senator O’Manonry. This would get it June 30, 1954? 

Mr. Gitparric. You were right in saying that June 30, 1954, under 
present conditions, is not a feasible date, because 6 months have passed 
since we first planned it that way. 

Senator O’Manoney. That time is lost; and if you, for the sake 
of argument, were to receive this additional obligational authority 
as of July 1, 1952, then for the additional planes coming in you would 
have to figure this additional lead time? 

Mr. Gitrarric. That is correct. 

Senator O’Manonery. It would have to include in some instances at 
least the contract ietinlnen time ? 

Mr. Griirarric. Yes 

Senator O’Manonery. Therefore, the stretch-out which has already 
taken place is something that cannot be cured by dollars, because it is 
time that is the controlli ng factor. 

Mr. Giirarric. Unless you accelerate the degree of mobilization 
under which the country is now progressing in the defense program. 
We would have to go to a much higher degree of mobilization effort in 
order to cut down these lead times. These lead times do not have to be 
24 months. It is because of the pace with which the country is ap- 
proaching the armament effort. 

Senator O’Manonry. How could we cut down the lead time? 

Mr. Giutpatric. If we had all-out mobilization, if the Russians struck 
tomorrow, we would not have to wait 2 years or 214 years from July 
1952, I would hope, before we had our build-up completed ; but under 
this present partial mobilization, where you have the civilian economy 
proceeding as it is, as I point out, we have lost 6 months since that 
original $ $91.4 billion budget was proposed. 


SHORTENING OF PRODUCTION LEAD TIME 


Senator O’Manonry. What would be the factors in all-out mobiliza- 
tion that would reduce the lead time? 

Mr. Guparric. First of all, we would go on an around-the-clock, 
two- and three-shift basis instead of a one-shift basis. 

Secondly, we would use tools in place which are now being used to 
make automobiles and refrigerators and electrical appliances and tele- 
vision sets. They would be preempted as they have not been during 
this semimobilization for military production. 

fost important, we would have an input of effort from the working 
forces up through management, up through the military departments, 
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through all levels in the mobilization effort, with a much greater in- 
tensity than we have today. 

Instead of our having to wait 9 months for materials to flow from 
the processors and for CMP allocations, instead of having 4 months’ 
administrative lead time in the negotiation of contracts, all those 
times would be cut because of the increased degree of effort. 

I certainly agree that under present conditions, to talk about turning 
the clock back 6 months and setting out to achieve a goal that might 
have been feasible as of December 1951, without changing all the 
other conditions, is beside the point. 

This summer the aircraft plants are giving their workers holidays. 
Those vacations are called for under the terms of the union contracts, 
and we are not in a position under the present ground rules to insist 
that the managements ask the working forces to forego their vaca- 
tions. But if this were all-out mobilization, as was the case in World 
War IT, there would be no vacations or no plant shut-downs. You 
might have staggered vacations over a period of time which would 
not have the Republie Aireraft Corp., which makes fighter bombers, 
shutting down for 2 weeks in August. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Senator Satronsratt. Assuming that the Army, the Navy, and Air 
have all the money they need, that would mean we would have an 
appropriation of approximately $56 billion instead of $52.5 billion. 
Is that right? 

Mr. Grpatrick. I think that is correct. The Navy would also come 
up here with a figure in addition to their present budget request in 
order to enable them to do what we would be asking, namely, to accel- 
erate production that was foregone as a result of the stretch-out. 


1958 PUBLIC-WORKS PROGRAM 


Also, I should say that these figures I have given you do not include 
public works, because we would not, at this time, during this present 
session of Congress, ask for any more than we are now asking under 
the so-called first slice of our 1953 public-works program w vhich is 
$1.5 billion. You will remember we discussed that the other day. We 
would not have a base program to put up to Congress until after 
the first of the year, at which time we would have to ask for more 
money than we presently contemplate under the stretch-out program. 
We would have to have more base facilities, more high-speed refueling, 
more runways, more maintenance facilities e: irlier, to go back to the 
original critical date than if we wait to give ourselves another year, 
namely, in the middle of 1955 instead of 1954. 

Senator Sauronstauu. You also have the atomic energy. Now the 
bill that went through the Senate the other day, for which I was the 
No. 1 Republican and Senator O’Manoney was on it, cut out all the 
additional atomic energy, so that in addition to all you are saying, you 
are going to have a very substantial increase of atomic-energy appro- 
priation, . too, amounting to over $3.5 billion. 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE LEAD TIME 
(See p. 739) 


Mr. Guirpatric. Mr. Chairman, earlier you asked me what would 
be the lead time on the procurement of a Diesel locomotive. We have 
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since been informed by the Army Transportation Corps, which pur- 
chases such items, that the lead time on Diesel locomatives at the 
present time would be at least 12 months, with no allowance for 
difficulties in procuring materials because of lower priority. That is 
12 months for a Diesel locomotive as compared to the lead time for 
an aircraft tank or ship. 

Senator O’Maunoney. I asked that question, Senator Saltonstall, 
because I thought it would be helpful in explaining this program to 
compare the time required to build some of these complex airplanes 
with the time required to build an instrument of transportation 
that is well known to the public. So, comparing 26, 28, or 80 months 
for a B-52 with a Diesel locomotive gives a pretty good illustration 
of what we are up against. 

Senator SauronsratL. What is the time of a Diesel locomotive ? 

Mr. Gitparric. Twelve months. 

Senator Sauronstrauw. Is there also not another item? This opera- 
tion would have to be built up, too, very much faster than the present 
budget calls for. Your personnel would have to be built up sub- 
stantially. 

STATEMENT ON AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Givparric. That $4.2 billion additional figure would include 
additional input of personnel, stepped-up traming rate, and the 
other long lead-time elements. It would not include the pay and 
support of people who would not be in the service until a later time, 
because we would only be providing for long-lead time items and 
not for current expenses. 

Mr. Chairman, General Stone and General Asensio and General 
Odom are ready to summarize their statements for the committee. 

Senator O’Manoney. Very well, let us proceed. 

General Sronr. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement I would like to 
present for introduction in the record. 

Senator O’Manonry. It may be received and will be printed in 
the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF LY. GEN. CuARLES B. Srone III, Deputy Curer or Starr, 
COMPTROLLER 


I am General Stone, Deputy Chief of Staff (Comptroller) of the Air Force. 
In the military forces, as in business, the Comptroller is charged with the duties 
of financial planning and administration. 

I would like to make a few points in connection with financial planning 
and administration which I hope will assist the chairman and the committee 
in its over-all evaluation of Air Force requirements. Specifically, by the use 
of three charts, I would like to show the committee where we stand since Korea 
with respect to dollars; how the fiscal-vear-1953 budget merges into what we 
have done; and some significant points with respect to Air Force administration 
of these dollars. 

This first chart shows the actual and planned Air Force operation—capital 
equipment and current operation expenses combined. The yellow-and-red step 
line on this chart shows the various appropriations authorized by Congress 
beginning with fiscal year 1951, the outbreak of the Korean war. This step 
line represents planning dollars required for the build-up of the Air Force 
and its operation since Korea. You have already apprepriated through fiscal 
year 1952 a total of $41.9 billion. This amount includes $245 million for 
expenses incurred in Korea and for pay-as-you-go in Japan, which, however, 
has not yet been presented to the committee for review. If you approve the 
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eurrent 1953 budget (excluding military construction and military pay in- 
creases), the total funds made available to the Air Force through fiscal year 
1953 will amount to $62.6 billion, 

Let us now examine the obligation record of the Air Force, which is reflected 
by the top line of the white area. This shows the-time and rate in which we 
have actually placed orders up to April 1, 1952 (the shaded area), and how 
we plan to place orders to the end of fiscal year 1953 for goods and services 
consistent with the financial plan authorized by Congress. 

Note that at the end of fiscal year 1951 the Air Force had actually obligated all 
but approximately $1 billion of a total of $19.7 billion available to it. This 
carry-over largely represented the funds retained for engineering changes in air- 
craft and major equipment production which cannot be foreseen and by the funds 
needed for construction. Requirements for construction are developed by an 
engineering staff on the basis of a long-term workload and must be obligated in 
an orderly manner, The Congress, recognizing the terrific problems of planning 
and developing the global-operating air-striking forces of our country, wisely 
has approved continuing or “no year’ money to permit decisions to be governed 
adequately by judgment and, therefore, not be unduly intluenced by haste. 

Continuing further along this line to the end of the third quarter of fiscal year 
1952, you will note that the total obligations incurred by the Air Force amount to 
$31.8 billion. You will further note that at the end of the fiscal year 1952 the Air 
Force expects to have obligated all available funds except a little over $1 bil- 
lion. This carry-over again will be made up largely of construction funds for 
projects which have been programed but which will not be to the state of com- 
pletion where funds could be properly obligated. Most of these funds will be 
obligated to continue necessary public works in early fiscal year 1953. 

It is suggested that our past record and future plan with respect to obligations 
indicate that we do administer funds appropriated by the Congress in an orderly, 
businesslike manner. 

If the Congress approves the current budget, the Air Force during this 3-year 
period will have placed on order (obligated) approximately $62.5 billion for goods 
and services. There undoubtedly will be some carry-over of unobligated funds at 
the end of fiscal year 1953. The amount cannot be determined exactly now since 
instances may develop before the end of the period which might necessitate post- 
ponement of certain obligations. In my opinion, any unobligated balance will 
be smaller than that at the end of fiscal vear 1952. 

Having in mind that the line we have just been looking at marked “Obligations” 
reflects the purchase orders or contracts which we place plus our payroll au- 
thority, now let us look at the lower line of the white area marked “Expendi- 
tures.” This line reflects payments we make for payroll, and on contracts for 
the purchase of matériel and services. It represents, therefore, the actual drafts 
of the Air Force upon the Treasury of the United States. 

Note fiscal year 1951. You will observe that at the end of fiscal year 1951 the 
actual drafts on the Treasury were approximately equal to the amount of obli- 
gation at the beginning of the fiscal year. By the end of fiscal year 1953 we ex- 
pect to have paid approximately $37.3 billion for goods and services received or 
on order. 

The real significance in the lag time between obligation and expenditure is that 
just as there is an inescapable lead-time requirement in procurement of goods 
and services so there is an inescapable financial lag time after award of a con- 
tract to the withdrawal of funds from the ‘reasury (expenditures). 

You may wonder, however, why currently the major procurement lead time is 
24 months and the financial lag time is only approximately 12 months on the aver- 
age. As you well know, prime contractors make subcontracts and begin payments 
to these subcontractors long before the final product is delivered. The Air Force, 
in turn, makes payments to the prime contractors as the work progresses, It is 
inevitable that the cash payments for a product to be delivered 24 months after 
it is ordered will begin in a much shorter period. In other words, this expendi- 
ture here represents payments for our air power as it takes form on the factory 
floor. 

There are two significant points to be made with respect to payments. One is 
that the Air Force has an audit agency which constantly checks on the validity 
and propriety of contractor charges against public funds. For example, for the 
6 months ended December 31, 1951, amounts claimed by contractors amounting to 
$52,793,000 were formally disallowed or recommended to the Air Force contract- 
ing officer for disallowance when negotiating a price change with the contractor. 
This amount generally represents but a small portion of savings resulting from 
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audit, since following conferences between contractors’ accounting personnel and 
the Air Force auditors, large sums are not included or are subsequently deleted 
from claims before final submission for payment or negotiation of a contract price. 
The second is that we pay our bills with an eye to discounts. For fiscal year 1952 
our cash discounts taken are running at a rate of over $3 million per annum, 
which represents 96 percent of available discounts. 

As I mentioned, this chart we have been looking at covers the entire financial 
plan of the Air Force, our investments in equipment and property, that is in 
eapital assets and our current day-to-day operational expenses. Now, let us look 
at two charts which depict more specifically funds used for capital investment 
and those for operating expenses, These two charts will show even more clearly 
the effect of procurement lead time and the inevitable financial lag time. 

The first chart breaks out of the total dollars the amounts being used by the 
Air Force for investment in capital assets, equipment and bases, except for the 
fiscal year 1953 military construction program. If the Congress approves the 
current budget by the end of the fiscal year 1958, you will have made available to 
the Air Force $40.6 billion for our capital-investment program. You will note 
in fiscal year 1952 that the process of obligation is proceeding and by the end of 
the year the Air Force expects to have obligated $27 billion out of the $28 billion 
appropriated. The same orderly process of obligation would continue through the 
fiscal year 1953. This is the way we plan our business. 

It is important to notice the actual and planned expenditure line in comparison 
to the obligation line. You will note that the lag in actual expenditures for 
capital items is about 16 months rather than the 12 months to which we have 
referred in the first chart. This is an indication of part of the time required to 
make purchases from industry to carry out our capital build-up. For instance, 
the planned payments for capital items for the end of fiscal year 1953 of $19.3 
billion is almost equal to the total orders we expect to place for capital items in 
March 1952. In other words, this inescapable payment lag time bears a compara- 
tive relation to what Mr. Gilpatric told you about the procurement long lead time 
for capital items. The procurement lead time for aircraft for example is con- 
trasted with this payment lag for capital items as shown here (16 to 24 months 
average). 

The financial gap between obligations and expenditures represented by the 
vertical distance between the two lines is also significant in that it reflects the 
dollar pressure on industry for production. For example, by the end of fiscal year 
195°, this pressure on industry will amount to $18.8 billion. 

Now let us examine this next chart. Concurrent with the capital build-up of 
the Air Force, operating expenses are occurring for the support of flying, mainte- 
nance, and supply. and training activities and for the pay, exclusive of a pay 
increase, and administration of military personnel, for expenses incident to re- 
search and development and for other miscellaneous programs. It is for this part 
of our financial plan that working capital to carry on operations is provided. 
It is from these funds that we trv to keen up halanced inventories of operating 
stocks, spare narts, fuel and oil, and the like, which enable the Air Force to begin 
onerations quickly in any part of the globe, such as occurred in “Vittles” and in 
Korea. 

Yon can readily see that the financial laz time between obligations and ex- 
penditures in the onerating-exnense program of the Air Force is a verv small 
one compared to that of capital items. A substantial portion of the dollars in 
this area are for labor and for the nrocurement of soft goods, fuel and oil, and 
other orerating items which for the most part are readily obtainable, Therefore, 
the ordering line (obligations) and the pavment line (expenditures) run very 
close together. In fact the averave lav time for these goods and services is 
abont 5 months as vou can see. It should also be noted that there is a relatively 
small carry-over, between fiscal vears, of goods and services placed on order 
bnt not vet naid for. For examnle, at the end of fiscal year 1952 it is estimated 
that $3 billion worth of supplies and services will have been ordered but not 
yet delivered or paid for. 

There is a maior noint of significance with respect to the two charts. It is 
noted that two-thirds of the Air Foree dollar annropriations is heing applied 
to our capital build-un of aircraft, bases, and munitions. It is in this area where 
difficult. exnensive, long lead time nlanniney is required. The Air Force puts 
a considerable amount of its management effort in the administration of these 
high dollar capital investment items and services. The Under Secretary has 
mentioned some of the problems and beneficial results from management action 
taken in this regard. 
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The Air Force has a very active and aggressive management improvement 
program going on, laying stress in the relatively less expensive housekeeping 
areas as well as ‘those involving more dollars. It is a program intended to 
encourage and require commanders and personnel at all levels to do something 
which will make for progress and eliminate waste. 

It involves sending our supervisory personnel to executive management 
schools such as Harvard, University of Pittsburgh, and George Washington 
University in this city. Our military schools, likewise, stress management and 
some specialize in specific courses aimed at matériel and fiscal progress such 
as the logistics and comptroller schools at the Air University. It involves cash 
incentive awards to civilians on duty with the Armed Forces. It involves 
increasing emphasis on fiscal accounting procedures for control purposes, in 
which break-even points can be assessed. It involves an appraisal of our officers 
from a viewpoint of their awareness to the need for economy and for their 
ability to achieve results. Budget administration is an active ingredient tending 
toward sound fiscal operations. Manpower austerity is a “must” objective of 
the Secretary and the Chief of Staff. Above all, our management improvement 
program involves first the use of good sense, and, second, an awareness of the 
need for economy. The former we feel possess, but we are working for 
improvement. The latter is being enhanced by decreased take-home pay of 
Armed Forces personnel incident to taxes, an awareness of the impact of military 
programs on inflation, and by the demands of the publie through their repre- 
sentatives in Congress for intensified efforts to eliminate waste. 

We feel we are on the right track in our adoption of policies and procedures 
which will return to the public a fair return on their investment in the United 
States Air Force. 

We are just as serious about doing a good job of husbanding resources as we 
are at creating an Air Force which will not turn out to be the second best. 


OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


General Sronr. In summarization of this statement I have a few 
charts to present. This chart tells the status of all appropriations for 
the United States Air Force. It includes the funds for capital invest- 
ment items and current operating expenses. 

The next two charts I have will break down these funds into capital 
investment items and into current operating expenses. 

Now, the yellow and red lines show the appropriations that have 
been made by the Congress for the Air Force. This step line repre- 
sents planning dollars required for the build-up of the Air Force and 
its operation since Korea. 

Note at the end of fiscal year 1952 we will have about $42 billion, 
not to be confused with this $40.5 billion which is the amount of 
obligations as of this date. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is the beginning of fiscal year 1953? 

General Stoner. Yes, sir; at the end of fise al y rear 1952. 

Now, if we are authorized the amount of money we are currently 
requesting, we will have at the end of fiscal year 1953, $62.6 billion, 
which is not to be confused with this ‘obligational figure of $62.4 
billion. 

Included in the amount of available funds at the end of fiscal year 
1952 of $41.9 billion is this small item here involving pay as you go in 
Japan and exceptional expenses in Korea. 

Senator O’Manonry. Perhaps it would be a little bit easier for me 
to understand this chart if you would explain what the white space 
indicates. 

General Sronr. Yes, sir. The top of the white space is the obliga- 
tional record of the Air Force. It shows the time and rate at which 
we have ordered goods and services with the money appropriated by 
Congress. 
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Senator O’Manonry. Then that top line indicates the amount of 
obligations which have been undertaken at the given time at any 
spot in the line? 

General Sronr. That is correct. 

Senator O’Manonery. And the lower line is what? 

General Sronr. The expenditure rate. 

Senator O’Manonery. This, then, is the end of March, fiscal year 
1952. At that time your obligational set-up was $31.8 billion ? 

General Sronr. Actually obligated as of this time, $31.8 billion. 

Senator O’Manonry. But your expenditures amounted to only 
$15.1 billion? 

GENERAL Stone. That is correct. 

Senator OManoney. So the difference between $15.1 billion and 

$31.8 billion is the obligated funds which have not yet been expended ? 

General Srone. That is right, unliquidated obligations. 

Senator Savronsrauy. That is on an annual basis? 

General Stoner. Well, it represents the unliquidated obligations as of 
this particular time. 

Now at the end of fiscal year 1952 the amount of funds which have 
been obligated but unexpended will be some $22 billion. That is, as of 
this time we will not have received goods and services on order to the 
extent of $22 billion. In other words, this $22 billion figure repre- 
sents the difference between our expenditure rate here of $18.7 billion 
and the total obligations which will be incurred by the end of fiscal 
year 1952, of almost $40.5 billion. 

Senator O’Manonry. Out of the funds which have been appro- 
priated during 1951 and 1952, at the beginning of fiscal year 1953 you 
will have ac tually expended $18.7 billion and have received deliver ies, 
but there will be obligated an additional $22 billion for which deliv- 
eries are expected to come during these succeeding months ? 

General Srone. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. That shows how the unexpended balance ac- 
cumulates? 

General Srone. Yes, sir. 

Senator OManoney. That is really the significance of the widening 
of this white space on the chart, the further it goes into the future? 


LAST QUARTER OBLIGATIONS 


General Stone. Yes, sir. It should level off. In fact, it should get 
narrower. 

This line here runs sharply up the last quarter, illustrating we are 
going to obligate at a rate in the last quarter of 1952 faster than we 
have done before. 

Senator OManoney. That is, you think you will. 


REPROGRA MING 


General Srone. As you recall, yesterday we mentioned in the period 
here, the second quarter of fisc al 1952, in which we changed from 95 
wings to 143 wings concept. Also, in December we decided, for rea- 
sons known to the committee, to postpone the readiness date of oat 
wing Air Force from the end of fiscal year 1954 to the end of fisea 
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ear 1955. Now all those changes in here involve a lot of reprogram- 

ing, replanning, and refiguring of our basic buying programs, so in 
this period here there was less buying than there was previously. We 
have firmed up buying orders in this particular quarter and some in 
this particular quarter, and have reviewed them very carefully with 
our buying agency, Air Matériel Command, and think this increased 
rate of placi ing further orders is feasible. 

That is the reason why we have not. been able to procure back here 
and also expend perhaps back here a little faster than indicated on 
this chart, because of the change in the basic concept of the program 
during the second quarter of the fiseal vear. 

Senator O’Mauonry. The yellow and brown represent. what ? 


RATE OF EXPENDITURES 


General Sronr. Yellow is the basic fiscal year budget. The reds are 
the supplementals, 

Senator SALTONSTALL. It means that we are spending in 8 years at 
the rate of $12,630,000,000 a year, or a little over a billion a month ? 

General Sronr. As of the past; yes, sir. We expect to go a little 
bit faster in the future as production is geared to produce and deliver. 

I would like to invite your attention to one interesting point. You 
will note at the end of fiscal year 1951 we will have expended funds to 
the extent that we obligated, placed on order goods and services some 
12 months previously. ‘This is our experience ‘of an aver age financial 
lag in time in the ordering of goods and services and actu: ally paying 
for those goods and services as they are delivered. That is the average 
of all funds. 

I want to turn to the next two charts to break this story down a 
little further into capital investment, funds for the proc urement of 
‘apital investment type items, and funds for operating expenses. 

Essentially, this chart shows the same data that “the other chart 
shows except it shows that at least two-thirds of Air Force dollars 
currently are being expended for capital investment type items for 
major equipment and for bases; in other words, $40,600,000,000 for 
‘apital items here as against $22,000,000,000 for operating expenses 
over there. 

This particular chart shows, too, the financial lag time for capital 
investment type items, which is some 16 months for these particular 
items contrasted to the average procurement lead time for one of our 
long lead time items of aire raft of some 24 months. 


DEPRECIATION COSTS 


Senator SarronsratL. In which chart does your depreciation show 
on your operational and obsolescent capital 4 

General Sronr. Most of the depreciation is in the capital type. 
There is some in the operational type. 

Senator Sauronstau. If you are going to carry these charts through 
to be illustrative in the future, you certainly have to include deprecia- 
tion as an operational expense; do you not? If you maintain a 143- 
wing Air Force, you are going to have a heavy depreciation in 
obsolescence. 
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General Srone. Yes, sir; we will. We have done that in the past 
by buying airplanes for attrition, replacing airplanes that are lost, 
and replacing airplanes that are obsolete through age and that are 
no longer suitble for combat. 

Mr. Gutpearnic. Is not some of this procurement reflected on thi 
chart, in the left, for modernization ? 

General Srone. It is all in here, yes; but it is not broken out as J 
understood the Senator would like it. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. It seems to me that operational expense 
should include de preci ation. 

General Stone. In succeeding years, I should think it should; 
sir. Right now I do not think it will be too much, because we are 01 
the upgrade; we are building up with new equipment and bases. 

Now, this line again represents the expenditure for capital equip 
ment and in a sense represents the bi old up of air power as it take 
place on the factory floors. The unexpended balances between t! 
fiseal years are, of course, much greater for the capital type investme! 
items than for the items of operational expenses. 

Over here, this isa matter of interest, too. The average lag time over 
here is some 16 months. The financial lag time is some 16 months 
whereas over here the time between placing an order, say, at this point 
here, and actual spending of the money, drawing it out of the Treasury) 
to pay for deliveries, is some 5 months. So it is much greater in thy 
case of capital investment items than ‘t is for operational expenses. 

Senator O'Manoney. I think that is clear, General. 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT AUDIT AGENCY 


General Stone. The only other point that my paper explains that 
of interest, Mr. Chairman, is some of the things we are doing to save 
money. That is in the paper. It refers to our management-improy 
ment program, the activities of our audit agency checking on tly 
propriety and validity of contractors’ charges against public fund 
and it also makes a statement as to how we take care of payment 
discounts. 

Senator OManoney. I would like to have you deseribe the opera 
tions of the audit agency. 

General Sronr. We have a world-wide audit agency which does two 
kinds of audits. One is the internal audit, as we call it, at our bases 
at our posts, camps, and stations, checking on the expenditure of fund 
at that level. 

Then we have these industrial auditors who are stationed 
plants of the various manufacturers producing Air Force equipment. 
These fellows are constantly checking on the input of effort of manu 
facturers into itcems delivered to the Air Force in terms of costs, and 
they work with the manufacturers’ people to be sure that no eteaee 
are put on the Air Force that are not valid. 

For example, the first 6 months of this fiscal year the record show 
that $52 million worth of claims by aircraft and other manufacture: 
against public funds, Air Force public funds, were disallowed by our 
audit agency as not being proper. 

Senator O’Manonry. During what period ? 

General Stone. During the first 6 months of the fiscal year. ‘That 
does not represent all the savings that this audit agency actually do 
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for us, because they are constantly talking to one another in these 
plants, the audit people, and the manufacturers’ auditors, so that there 
is a lot of understanding prior to a bills for payment which 
is ironed out in conferences and which are not reflected in claims either 
for excess charges or for renegotiation of pr ices 

Senator O’Mauonry. I wonder if these excess charges were obvi- 
ously eXCess charges. 

General Sronre. Some of them were and some of them were con- 
tested and agreed to between our auditors and the manufacturers’ 
auditors. 


ANTIGRATUITY AMENDMENT 


Senator O’Mauonry. What experience have you had with the so- 
called antigratu ity ame ndment? ‘The appropr ation bill last year 
required the inclusion in every procurement contract of a clause pro- 
viding that the contract would be subject to cancellation if the con- 
tractor gave a gratuity to any olflicer or employee in order to secure a 
contract or to secure favorable treatment under the contract. 

Mr. Givparric. IL can answer that. That amendment greatly 
strengthened our hand. We have had a vear of real progress in rais- 
ing the moral and commercial ethics not only of our own people, some 
of whom had perhaps fallen a little below the highest standards of 
dealing in these matters, but particularly of the contractor re pre- 
sentatives because that amendment focused the attention in the trade 
on the standard of dealing which should prevail in Government 
procurement. 

We have had a number of individual cases where contractors have 
been suspended, where civilian employees have been discharged, and 
where oflicers have been court-martialed. 

Generally, I think the existence of practices of the type that were 
aimed at by that bill has considerab ily diminished over the past year. 

Senator O’Manoney. I think the committee would appreciate hav- 
Ing a is port on that. 

Mr. Gitparric. I would like to make that a part of the record. 

The report referred to follows:) 

1. When section 631, Publie Law 179 became effective, the Air Force took the 
following action: 

(a) The contract clause required by section 6381 was included in contracts and 
purchase orders, and contract amendments or supplements, entered into on or 
after October 18, 1951, except contracts for personal services and purchase orders 
for $1,000 or less. 

(b) The Commanding General, Air Matériel Command, sent a letter to alt 
Air Force contractors and prospective contractors advising them of section 631 
and requesting their cooperation. 

(c) The Air Force participated in, and approved a procedure for notice and 
hearings in connection with violations of section 631. 

2. It has not yet been necessary for the Air Force to terminate any contracts 
for violation of the provisions of section 631. Seven commercial firms have been 
placed on the list of ineligible contractors and disqualified bidders since June 1, 
1951, following investigations of gratuities and other irregular practices which 
led to a reasonable suspicion that Federal bribery statutes or other similar 
Federal statutes were violated. All of these cases were uncovered by the Air 
Force and the investigations were in process prior to the enactment of subject 
law. 

3. No Air Force civilian employees have been dismissed for violation of section 
631. Two civilian employees have been prosecuted for similar offenses, one is in 
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prison, and the other is to receive sentence shortly. These actions were on the 
cases originating prior to section 631. 

4. Within‘the past vear, one Air Force officer has been tried and convicted by a 
general courts martial, one officer has resigned as a result of a pretrial investign- 
tion, and two others have been reprimanded under the provisions of section 15, 
Uniform Code of Military Justice. Again, these cases involved matters which 
occurred prior to the enactment of section 631 except the two reprimands, which 
involved acceptance of minor gratuities such as dinners. 

5. It should be pointed out that the Air Force had pursued the matters of 
gratuities to procurement personnel aggressively prior to the enactment of section 
651. 

6. The Air Force believes that section 631 of Public Law 179 has had a salu 
tary effect on its relations with contractors and on its procurement personnel, 
both military and civilian. Although the law represents, in large measure, a cod} 
fication of principles previously pursued by the Air Force in its dealing with con 
tractors, the fact that those principles have been the subject of congressiona! 
action has served to emphasize their importance. 


NEW BUDGETARY SYSTEM 


Senator SALTONSTALL. In that connection, it seems to me one of thy 
very important things for the Air Force to do is to go Into this new 
budgetary system where the Navy puts all its expenses for aircraft 
enrriers 1nto one account. 

(seneral Srone. That is a package program. 

wera SALTONSTALL. Yes. You are doing it on gasoline, I know. 
But it seems to me when vou are talking of audits that is one of the 
most dash int things vou can do, 

Mr. Ginparric. We are doing it on clothing now. The next pro 
gram willbe POL. General Stone acd the Comptroller's Department 
have quite a series of steps laid out. 

I agree with you, and the Air Force does generally, that that typ 
of operation, which the Navy has pioneered— 

Senator Savronstan.. Mr. MeNeil is working on it very hard. 

Mr. Ginparric. Yes. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. It isin the Unification Act. 

Mr. Givparric. You eave us the authority and we have not bee 
too quick to use it, but it is being pushed very strongly these days. 


INSPECTION PROGRAMS 


Senator O'Manonry. What about your inspection service? What 
is comparable to the Inspector Gener al of the Army? 

Mr. Giuvarric. We have ‘an Inspector General and we have a 
Office of Special Investigation, and we have a numbed of different 
subdivisions of that whole group. We have procurement inspection. 
we have industrial inspection. Lieutenant General Craig is presently 
Inspector General. We have had, ever since the famous Benny Mvers 
ease, an Office of Special Investigation. It is a sort of FBI of the 
Air Force. 

Senator O'Manonry. How effective are these divisions? 

Mr. Ginrparric. We think they are very effective. They bring up 
to us facts, situations that we would not know about without those 
agencies. 

Senator O’Manonery. Suppose you supply a report for the com 
mittee on that, too. 

Mr. Giueatric. Yes. 
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(The report referred to follows:) 


The Inspector General of the Air Force is a representative of the Secretary of 
the Air Force and the Chief of Saff. tle is authorized to inquire into any and 
all areas of Air Force interest. The Inspector General has a dual inspection 
responsibilits 

(1) To inspect a representative number of Air Force activities within the 
limits of inspection personnel directly available to him, in order to obtain first 
hand knowledge of the elliciency of our operations ; and 

(2) To develop policies and procedures in inspection to serve as guidance for 
inspectors at lower echelons of command. 

The inspectors of conmmands and lower subordinate units report directly to 
their commanders. Their reports, however, are available to Headquarters USAF 
at any time and are frequently drawn on for information 

Distinct from inspection, but complementary to it, the Inspector General has 
a security and investigative responsibility exercised through the Director of 
Special Investigations and the Air Provost Marsha! 

In the inspection field the Inspector General has four directorates, each with 
i special sphere of inquiry, Which | believe are self-explanatory 

(@) Combat readiness inspection 

(0b) Procurement and supply inspection 
(¢) Technical inspection 

(7d) Flight safety research 

Each of these directorates are staffed by officers as capable and specialized in 
their field as can be procured 

Deficiencies and irregularities discovered are reported and necessary corre 
tive action recommended hollow-up is made to eusure that corrective action is, 
in fact, taken. The Inspector General has approached the problem of better 
anagement from the point of view that real efficiency results whenever we 
can obtain an eficient organization. in our inspection program we conustantls 
look for better and more eliective procedures to conduct the business of the Air 
Force; in other words, ours is a preventative and detective operation. The I 
spector General gives continued emphasis to better utilization of matériel and 
manpower, safety in aircraft operations, more realistic planning of requirements 
and more businesslike methods in procurement of air matériel and facilities. 

The Office of the Tuspector General, USAF, has directed its efforts for im 
provement in Air Force management and efficiency in five broad areas: 

lireraft accident prevention program, The direction of the flight sufety re 
search program by the Inspector General saves lives and matériel, and enhances 
the combat readiness of the Air Force 

Procurcment trspection progran Inspec tion of Air Foree contract adminis 
tration by the Office of the Inspector General acts as a watchdog over the huge 
expenditure of Air Force tunds and insures quality return for dollars expended 
Compliance with statutory requirements and directives from higher authority, 
and specific improvements in businesslike methods of the Air Force are the 
main objectives of this program. Our procurement inspection directorate, during 
51, inspected a total of 916 procurement contracts involving over SO billion 

The inspection of an aircraft engineering maintenance contract revealed 
veneral laxness in management, supervision, and quality control by the civilian 
contractor Aircraft were not being overhauled in a manner specified in the 
terms of the contract The Inspector General's tindings and recommendations 
resulted in a complete revision of the management practices which resulted in 
improved maintenance of aircraft for delivery to the Air Force 


Special investigation program The investigative program of the Air Force 


l 
by the Office of the Inspector General has forcefully generated a greater aware 
ness of the necessity of efficient and honest spending of public funds. Inquiries 
nto matters affecting the ity of the Air Force or its personnel is a de 
ferrent factor to malpractices in all areas of Air Force activity Special in 
vestigation is provided as a centralized service to Commanders but it is not 
in any way under the jurisdiction or control of the 


votnmands that are being 


investigated 

Security and discipline program Air Provost Marshal activities of the Air 
Force by the Office of the Ins] ector General yrotects Government property nnd 
preserves law and order. 
he general it 


VWanagement, operational, and technical Inspection program Tl 
spection program of the Air Force by the Office of the inspector general pro 


asd Hp is 
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vides a check and balance against all Air Force activities. This program 
provides on the spot information impartially reported so that the strengths 
und weaknesses of the Air Force may be determined and corrective action taken 
where indicated. 


AIR FORCE BUDGET STRUCTURE 


Senator Savronstatu. In that connection, Mr. Chairman, if the) 
are really going to do a job they ought to tell us what they are 
doing in that budget system. To me that is the important thing in 
the whole business. 

Mr. Gitparric. Then we will add a third statement covering what 
we are doing, what we are planning to do, on industrial-type and 
stock-fund operations. 

(The following information was supplied :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR ForCE, 
HEADQUARTERS UNITED STATES AIR FORCE, 
Washington 25, D. ¢ 
1. When the Air Force was separated from the Army, our first effort was 

establish an organization along straightforward functional lines which wou 
avoid all the complications of separate corps with divided responsibility. W 
established organizational divisions related to the functions to be perform 
in the accomplishment of the missions for which we exist. Then, havi 
avoited the concept of technical services or bureaus, we established a budget 
structure approximating as closely as possible those same functions, 
2. First, we distinguished between the procurement of our capital assets 


and the payment of our operating expenses. Our budget contains separa 
appropriations for the procurement of our airplanes and the machinery and 
equipment required to keep them flying. Other appropriations pay the costs 
our our current operations and the various supporting functions. Admit 
tedly, we cannot make up a simple statement of our operations comparabi 
to that of a business because the end product of our activities is not measurable 
in dollars as are business earnings. Furthermore, the complexities of Go 
erninent finance tend to prevent direct and simple correlation of our operating 
activities and the money we spend. In no small part this is due te the fact 
that the material which we use, as distinguished from the labor, civilian and 

ilitary, which goes into the performance of our work, must be bought it 
advance. Therefore, our obligations and expenditures for material in a giver 
year actually are related not only to the consumption in that year’s operations 
but to the operations of several years to come, during which the material wi 
he received and consumed. 

3. To relate directly the operations going on each day under the contro 
of various echelons of management to the money being spent at the time for 
labor andyor previously spent to lay in the supply of material being coi 
sumed, requires an accounting system of a type which the Army, and in fact tly 
Government as a whole, has never had, although the Navy has had some elt 
inents of such an accounting system. 

4. The first step toward providing our commanders with information on the 
true cost of the operations they are conducting was the establishment by th 
Air Force, only shortly after separation from the Army, of a cost-reporting sys 
tem. This sets forth for each commander at various echelons the costs of his 
operation much as industrial managers are shown the expenses of the work they 
are carrying on. Admittedly, our system has many weaknesses—principally be 
cause it has been, and will undoubtedly continue to be, a long, slow process of 
education to convert a traditional Government system of books into modern a 
counting as it is known in business. Nevertheless, we believe we are making sub 
stantial strides in that direction. 

>. The National Security Act amendments of 1949 made available to us certall 
financial devices which remove some of the traditional hindrances to simpie 
financial operation in the Government. Among these is the management fund. 
which provides a simple means for financing an activity from several appropria 
tions by the establishment of the equivalent of a joint bank account from which 
the operating costs can be paid and an accounting made to the contributing ap 
propriations. We have made substantial use of this device for a number of put 
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poses such as the financing of atomic tests, and a number of other interdepart- 
mental operations. 

6. In addition to management funds, the act permits us to use stock funds such 
as have been in use for many years by the Navy. This device permits the ad- 
vance acquisition of common, everyday items of supply from a special fund rather 
than directly from the appropriations. That fund, which is somewhat similar 
to a merchandising corporation, buys the materials and makes them available 
to the operating activities which are supported by appropriations. These Op 
erating activities then, as they withdraw the material from the fund and con- 
suine it, reimburse the fund out of the supporting appropriations, which reim- 
bursements are used to replenish the stock of merchandise owned by the fund, 
As will be apparent, this principle makes it possible for an appropriation to be 
related directly to current consumption of material rather than to its acquisition 
for use at a future period, which can be exceeding!y helpful in the control of a 
vast quantity of consumable supplies. It is our intention to introduce this con- 
cept as rapidly as it is possible for us to train people to handle these funds. We 
have already introduced the principle with substantial benefit in the area of 
clothing where we have operated it for 2 years. We are now in the course of 
ntroducing it in aviation gasoline and oil. ‘The education afforded by this ex 
perience will aid in determination of further applications 

7. The National Security Act amendments also provide a third type of financial 
device known as the working capital fund for industrial operations. We are 
now iivestigating the usefulness of that type of fund in our depots and other 
repair establishments but find that, before introducing it, it will be necessary for 
us to introduce many new basic accounting processes and we how have teams in 
the field working toward that end. 

Ss. The devices provided by the National Security Act amendment will be ex- 
ceedingly helpful to the Air Force in improving our financial controls, In them 
selves, however, they will not create good management, financial or otherwise, 
although they, and above all the development and widespread introduction of 
modern accounting techniques which they will promote, will be of great help to 
our managers. The Air Force bas been fully conscious of the need for improved 
fiscal practices, as indicated by our establishment even before enactment of title 
IV, of comptrollers at all echelons of command, a functional budget, and a cost 
reporting system We have more recently introduced tnanagement funds, stock 
funds, and other accounting devices, including a recent closer tie-up of our cost- 
reporting and our budget-accounting systems. ‘raining of the personnel to op- 
erate and use these new techniques is a long, slow process, although we believe 
substantial progress is being made. As personnel are trained, it will be possible 
to introduce comparable procedures in new fields. 


MILITARY WASTE 


General Stone. I referred to that in my statement briefly. I simply 
show we are going into the customer- -supplie r rel: ationship i in our mil 
itary administration on which the break-even point can be assessed. 
[ have not written any details of how we are doing it. 

Senator Savronsraun. 1 do not want to delay the chairman, but it 
did seem to me you did have this gasoline thing, for instance, where 
you had these enormous expenditures and then you had that Colorado 
incident, which I think was in the Air Force, which was very illumi- 
nating where there was a lot of money wasted. I think that was in 
the Air Force. 


MANAGEMENT IMPOVEMENT PROGRAMS 


General Stone. I do not think it was, sir. We have one stock fund 
which is clothing, and it is working very well. 

Senator O’Manonry. I think Senator Saltonstall will be interested, 
General, in your telling us something about the desirability and the 
results from these management schools. Many universities have 
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written to the committee about the elimination by the House of certain 
appropriations for the education and training of officers. 

General Sroxr. Well, this management improvement program that 
we have in vogue right now tries to show our people, our commanders, 
and our supervisors, how to do things that will make savings. That 
is What it is required basically to do. Part of this is the edueation 
of our people at our schools and also at civilian institutions. We have 
quite a large — of officers who go to civilian institutions such as 
Harvard, the University of Pittsburgh. and take busines management 
type courses. ‘Those fellows are invaluable to the Air Force. It 
would be a great shame if that were washed out. We would lose the 
benefit of the effort we are making to put into Air Force administra. 
tion the proven practices of business administration which have kept 
business in the black. 

Senator O’Mauonry. How many persons do you have in such train 
Ing now ¢ 

General Sronr. Right now 1 cannot answer that question, but 1 
did know as of a few days ago we had trained 700 officers in business 
type schools since the war. 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Gitrarric. 1 looked generally into the educational activities of 
the Air Force and I find at the present time over 230,000 uniformed 
personnel, including some civilians * the Air Force, are either on 
their own time, that off- duty hours, or as part of their assigned duties, 
taking some part of training or ae ation in both service schools and 
civilian institutions. 

The Air Force, not having a service school, takes many men directly 
from high school, and we feel, having taken them out, many of them 
at student ages, because I think 75 percent of our personnel are be 
tween the ages of 19 and 25, we ought to do more than just equip 
them for military duty. We ought to round out their training. ‘There 
Is an oper: ition ealled * ‘Operation Bootstr: ap “which is prese ntly being 
participated in by about 30.000 Air Force personnel under which, if 
an airman or an officer would be willing to take the time during his 
off-duty hours to go to an educational institution near his base—those 
stationed at Mitchel Field could go to Long Island University, those 
on L OWry Field, Colo., could vo to the University of Denver—the Air 
Force will pay three quarters of his tuition if re will pay the other 
quarter and take the time to maintain himself eood standing on 
his own time. The University of Wyoming is vied of this plan. 


ROTC PROGRAM 


There are about 150 civilian educational institutions whieh, in 
addition to the ROTC courses for the Air Force, are helping to train 
these young airmen. That is over and above these business training 
courses and technienl training courses that the military men take as 
part of their assigned duties. I feel that it is a very important step 
in bringing up the educational level of the Air Force. 

Senator O'Mauonrty. What is the amount in the budget , 
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General Stone. We can furnish those figures together with the 
average number of students that go to these civilian schools, if the 
chairman would like. 

Senator O’Manonry. That is in your justification. I thought 
General Asensio might know. 

General Asensio. It is not all assembled, sir. because it is covered in 
several areas, 

Senator OMationry. Suppose you assemble it and let us have it. 

General Asensto. Yes. sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

Exclusive of technical, business nianagement, and legal training, the fiscal 
year 1958 budget estimate contains funds in the amount of 83,018,000 for contract 
education oF Air Force personnel. These funds will provide for the tuition 


expenses of 2,975 military and 1,549 civilian students in the field of professional 
type tre Lining 


MANPOWER WASTE 


Senator O'Manonry, Now, we constantly hear complaints that of 
ficers and men having been trained for a duty are suddenly trans 
ferred to some other assignment utterly foreign to that man’s tran 
ing. What do vou do about that ¢ 

General Srone. | can answer that question. Take people who go 
to these civilian a Institutions, ollicers, the practice is that the y 
will stay on a job in which they use that training experience for at 
least 4 vears, and th “ is being enforced. 

Now, people who go to our military schools are staying on for at 
least 2 years. It is true that some of them may go to some othe: 
type job than that for which they were specifically trained after 2 
vears, but they still take with them that training to some other job. 

We have a very careful control system which is monitored by Gen 
eral Kuter ana his personne! people of the air statf which helps us to 
know where these people are hy their military occupational specialty. 
We have reports comme mn to show that these peop le are or are not 
being used in that occupational specialty, and in all cases if they are 
not, then a reason must be shown why they are not. So if there is 
some report of people not be ine used in their _ le alty. i should think 
that would be the exception rather than the rule. 

Senator OMenonry. You think it would ? 

General STone. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Mationry. As [ say, we get complaints about it every 
mee in a while, not particularly in the Air Force, may | say. I have 
had it called to my attention only vesterday or the day he fore. | 

ked for a memorandum on it. 

General STONE. | can cite ohe Case that l person: ally investigated 
some time ago in the Air Foree in which it was alleged that a certain 
oflicer down in Langley Field, who was a pilot, was being used as a 
post-exchange officer and not as a pilot. I looked into that myself 
md found out that he had been a Reserve officer who had neglected 
todo any flying training for a year and a half previously, and although 
he had a pilot rating he was no more a pilot than someone who had 
never seen an airplane. So he was put ona duty commensurate with 
his business experience, which happened to be merchandising. 
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Senator O’Manonry. Does that complete the presentation vou 
want to make? 

General Sronr. Yes, sir. 

Senator OManoney. General Asensio. 


AIR FORCE PROGRAMING 


General Asensio. General Odom will proceed with a presentation 
in line with his assignment as assistant for programing, Deputy Chief 
of Staff, Operations. 

General Opvom. I have a statement. Mr. Chairman, that I would 
like to submit and summarize. 

Senator O’Manonry. The statement will be printed in the record, 
and you may summarize it. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THerus C. Onom, BriGADIER GENERAL, UNITED STATES AIR For: 
Deputy ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Mr. Finletter, General Vanden 
berg, and other Air Force witnesses have already presented the main outlines 
of the 145-wing program reflected in the President's budget and have shown you 
the drastic impact the House cuts will exert on the build-up of this force. 1 
would like to present a summary of the program data underlying the planned 
force build-up and then demonstrate, in terms of these program data, the manne! 
in which the House cuts were translated into the reduced force phasing dis 
cussed here earlier. 

The make-up of the 145-wing program, funds for which are requested in the 
President’s budget, is reflected in these three program data charts. The first ot 
these charts, Program Data—Summary (deleted for security reasons) shows 
the four major elements of the Air Force program—personnel, flying hours, air 
craft inventory, and installations—the four key program segments. These data 
are of special importance since significant dollar cuts in any part of the Ai: 
Force fiscal year 1955 budget will automatically be reflected in a change in on 
or more of these sets of figures. Similarly, a significant cut in any one segmen 
of the program will automatically require an adjustment in all of the othe 
segments. If maximum combat effectiveness is to be achieved with a minimun 
of resources and dollars, these program segments must be kept in as close a state 
ef balance as possible. This is especially difficult during the build-up phas¢ 
Neverthtess, the program reflected in these three charts has been brought int: 
reasonable balance, particularly toward the end of the period 

Mr. Finletter has shown you the planned build-up in force structure. 1 
following this planned build-up, the Air Force will expand its troop strengt 
over the next 3 years, from 975,000 at end fiscal year 1952 to a self-impose: 
ceiling strength of 1,210,000 by end fiscal year 1955, and level off thereafter 

Civilian personnel similarly increase from 318,000 at end fiscal vear 1952 to ou 
target ceiling strength of 411.000 by end fiscal year 1955. Flying hours, the pri 
cipal index of Air Force activity, will almost double from end fiscal year 1952 
to end fiscal vear 1955, reflecting the increase in the active aircraft inventory 

The growth in forces creates a requirement for additional bases. These ar 
shown on the last line—major installations—which increase from 349 at en 
fiscal year 1952 to 427 by end fiscal vear 1955. As I have stated to the Hous 
Appropriations Committee, these figures are tentative. A more precise stite 
ment of our requirements will be presented in connection with our public worl 
program. 

A more detailed breakdown of military personnel is Shown on this next chart 
As the total troop strength increases, the number of officers increases propo! 
tionately more rapidly than airmen. This is reflected in the “percent officers 
figure which rises from 13.29 percent of total military personnel at end fisca 
year 1952 to 14.38 by end fiscal year 1955 when the 148-wing force is achieved 
This increase in officer personnel is a direct reflection of the increase in comba 
wings during this period. The ratio of officers to total military personnel i! 
combat wings is much higher than in other types of Air Force units. Inasmuc! 
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as the increase in the number of combat wings during this period is propor- 
tionately greater than in other units, the over-all ratio must also increase to 
retain a balance, 

The next three lines of figures relate the build-up in troop strength to the 
flow of manpower in and out of the Air Force. The foree build-up provided 
in the Air Force fiscal year 1953 budget and indicated on the chart shown to 
you by Mr. Finletter will require a net addition of 87,650 military personnel 
during fiscal year 1953; 129,000 more during fiscal year 1954, and a final 
increment of 20,000 by end fiscal year 1955, bringing total military personnel 
to the ceiling strength of 1,210,000 shown on the first line. We estimate that 
roughly 148,000 men will separate from the Air Force in fiscal year 1953 5 135,000 
in fiscal year 1954, and 199,000 in fiscal year 1955. The fluctuation in the 
number of separations is caused by the pattern of enlistments and tours of 
duty. For example, the large number of 4-year enlistees brought into the Air 
Foree in fiscal year 1951 is reflected in the large number of separation in fiscal 
year 1955, the year in which these 4-year enlistees complete their tours. The 
increase in separations in fiscal year 19538 over fiscal year 1952 reflects the 
return of National Guard and Air Reserve personnel to civilian life. 

Net accessions, plus replacements for men leaving the Air Force (separa- 
tions), give us the total gross accessions or the total flow of new manpower 
into the Air Force. In fiscal year 1953, for example, we must replace the 147,860 
inen leaving the force and acquire an additional S7650 men for the build-up 
In fiscal year 1955 we must replace 199,000 men separating from the Air Force 
and acquire another 20,000 for the build-up. ' 

The total gross accessions shown here constitute the training load on t! 
Air Force. As these men enter the service, they are given an S-week indoctrina 
tion training course. The figures shown against the [D load are the number of 
men expected to be receiving such training at the end of each fiscal year. This 
series runs roughly parallel with gross accessions. 


e 


The technical training rate is based upon the requirement for technical skills 
to man new units, plus the requirement for replacing trained personnel leaving 
the service at the end of their enlistment periods. Onur analysis indicates tha 
at least 65 percent of the total military strength should be technically trained. 
(Our goal in fiscal year 1952 was 60 percent. However, the recent adoption by 
the Air Force of the new austere manning standards, discussed here earlier 
by Dr. Learned, has eliminated from our troop basis all less essential positions 
normally filled by nontechnically trained personnel, This leaves us with a 
greater concentration of positions requiring technical training.) As a conse- 
quence, the technical training rate is closely related to the recruitment rate and 
the indoctrination training output. However, to avoid costly fluctuations 
the technical training load, we have planned to level the load at 59.200 begi 
it the end of fiscal year 1955 and continuing throughout the build-up period, 
even though it will cause us to drop somewhat below the 65-percent standard, 
particularly toward the end of the period when separations reach their peak 

The increase in pilot training is made necessary, first, by the increase in the 
number of flying units; and, second, by the aging of the present pilot popula 
tion, both in the active and Reserve forees, The increase in flying units is 
indicated on the force chart but the requirement for additional pilots is even 
more clearly portrayed on the program data charts. Here, on the summary 
chart, is shown the large increase in the active aircraft inventory. In addition, 
there will also be some increase in the ratio of crews to aireraft as we approach 
our planned readiness position. This will also serve to increase the pilot 
requirement, 

But perhaps more important is the urgent need to inject youth into our com- 
bat pilot inventory. As you know, most of our present pilots, both in the active 
and in the Reserve Forces, are World War IL veterans. Their average age is 
now about 31 years. From the end of World War II to the end of fiseal year 
1951 we have produced only 7,636 new Air Force pilots. If a general war should 
occur in the immediate future, therefore, the Air Force would have to depend 
primarily upon World War IT veterans. New blood must be pumped into the 
inventory without delay. 

In balance with the increase in forces and personnel, we plan to increase our 
aireraft inventory as shown on this last chart. Program Data—Aireraft and 
Installations (deleted for security reasons). The second line active aircraft in 
ventory will decline as the first-line inventory is built wp but will still be sub- 
stantial at the end of fiscal vear 1955. 
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The last two lines on this chart provide a breakdown of major active installa 
tions planned under the requested budget. We expect to have a total of 2380 
major installations in the United States and approximately 197 overseas. 

This, in very simplified form, is the program retlected in the Air Force fiscal 
year 1953 budget request. 

I would now like to demonstrate to you, in terms of the same type of data 
and using the same charts, the effeet of the House cuts on this program, But 
first I must emphasize the fact that the program I am about to present is not 
a balanced program. We have attempted to follow both the letter and the 
spirit of the House Committee’s Explanatory Notes accompanying H. R. 7391 
and have projected the 143 wing program to end fiscal year 1957, the earliest date 
it could be reached with the reduced fiscal year 1953 appropriations. In mak 
ing these projections, we have had to assume that the Air Force will receive the 
nioney it needs in fiscal year 1954 and through fiscal year 1957. To assume 
otherwise would simply mean the abandonment of the 148-wing goal. 

In order to show the effects of the House cuts on the program and yet attain 
the 143-wing goal which is the intent of the House committee as reflected in 
its report, the same program had to be projected two more years, i. e.. t 
end fiscal year 1957. It is fully realized the program actually would not be 
projected for two additional years into the future without change. Highly 
technical equipment that is a good defense investment for fical year 1955 delivery 
is not likely to be a good buy for fiscal vear 1957 delivery The momentum of 
scientific development doubtless will provide many significance changes in equip 
ment and .complete Weapons systems that must be incorporated into an ad 
ditional two year projection of a military program 

I should also caution, at this point, that the adjustments in the 1438 Wing 
program necessitated by the House cuts were made from the top down in each 
appropriation category and have not, as yet, been carried through in complete 
detail. However, as order of magnitude estimates, they are reliable. 

Under H. R. 7391, personnel would be the factor limiting the rate of build-up 
to the 126-combat-wing goal. This bill provides the Air Force $5,132.261,000 
for military personnel requirements, which is about S$168,000,000 less than the 
umount requested in the Air Force budget. An estimated S31 million of this 
eut can be absorbed through a reduction of subsistence and clothing cost fuctors 
As Mr. Finletter has already pointed out, we have no alternative but to apply 
the remaining $137 million primarily to the pay of military. personnel Such 
application would reduce our average man-yeurs for fiscal vear 19538 by 43,200 
to about GOS,S00, Inasmuch as we will be above this streneth ag the beginning of 
the vear we must plan to fall below it by the end of the year so us not to exceed 
the man-vyear average for that vear. This would require a lowering of the 
fiscal vear 1953 end strength to 964,200, about 9,000 less than the fiscal veut 
152 end strength and almost 100,000 men Jess than the 1,061,000 requested in 
the budget 


Ve estimate that under the adjusted program we would lose, by separations, 


15.670 men during fiscal year 1953 Since we would huaye to reduce our trooy 
strength by 9.150 during the vear, only 136,520 of the loss would need be 
replaced The gross input or accessions for fiscal vear 1953 would therefore be 


136,920, a very sharp reduction from fiscal year 1952, as indicated on this chart 
This input require an ID load of no more than 22,700 which, in turn, would 


support a technical training load of only 48.500, Reductions in training loads 
of this magnitude would require a drastic curtailment in the training establish 
ment We would have to transfer to other uses one of the three indoctrination 


training stations and, although we would attempt to continue the 7 technical 
training stations, they would have to be operated on a greatly reduced basis 
Since we would need all seven stations after fiscal venr 1953, it would be very 
uneconomical to close down any of them for only 1 year. However, instructot 
personnel, both miutary and civilian, would have to be released; the military 
would go to other assignments in the Air Force, and the civilinns discharged o 
shifted to other jobs. The net result would be a rather drastic dismantling of 
the nonflving training structure 

If the Air Force is to adhere to the 143-wing objective, we must increase ow 
military personnel strength as rapidly as feasible, beginning in fiscal year 1954 
The extent to which we could increase our troop strength at that time, however 
would be limited by two factors—the number of new men we could acquire 
through volunteer enlistment and the number of new personnel that the Air 
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Force could absorb effectively. Weighing both sets of factors, we estimate that 
the Air Force could acquire and absorb about 264,000 new personnel in fiscal 
year 1954. Since we would expect to lose about 133,000 men in that year, a net 
gain of approximately 131,000 might be expected, raising the end fiscal year 1954 
strength to 1,095,000, 

A gross accession of 264,000 men in fiscal vear 1954 would require an indoctri 
nation training load of 85,400. Although it would not be easy to rebuild the 
indoctrination training establishment after the cut-back in fiscal year 1953, we 
believe this figure could be reached by the end of fiscal year 1954. The expan- 
sion of the technical training establishment. however, to utilize effectively the 
output of the indoctrination training centers would be a much more difficult 
problem. Here, We mnust first reassemble and then train a new instructor corps 
and hire new civilian instructor personnel. This would take about 6 months, se 
that the best we could hope for by end fiscal year 1954 is a technical training 
load of 57,900, that is only 9.000 more than the end fiscal year 1953. By end fiscal 
year 1956 we could increase this loud to 71,000 and hold it at that figure through 
end fiscal year 1957, 

Our inability to expand the technical training establishment rapidly enough 
to meet the requirements would result in an increasing shortage of technically 
trained men through fiscal vear 1958. At that time we would be 85,000 trained 
men short. 

Based on the expected availability of eligible personnel, our gross accessions 
for fiscal year 1955 and fiscal vear 1956 would be 228,000 and 232,000, respec 
tively. We expect a very substantial number of separations in those 2 years 
(195,000 and 197,000) inusmuch as it is in this period that the 4-year enlistees 
brought into the force in fiscal vear 1951 and 1952 will be completing their tours. 
The net gain in fiscal vear 1955 and 1956, therefore, would be fairly small, 
33,000 and 35,000 respectively. In fiscal year 1957 we could expect to gain the 
additional 47,000 personnel needed to reach our troop strength goal of 1,210,000 
2 years after the date we can reach this goal under the requested budget. The 
proportion of officers would increase in balance with the forces, as under the 
requested budget. 

Inasmuch as militury personnel becomes the limiting factor under the House 
euts, the entire force build-up would have to be rephased, primarily, to the 
availability of personnel and to some extent to the availability of aircraft. 
Here on this chart (Total and Modern Combat Wings) shown to you by Mr. 
Finletter, would be the result of this rephasing, Although we show an increase 
of 3 wings in fiscal year 1958 under H. R. 7391 (as compared to an increase of 
16 wings under the requested budget), there is a very great doubt that even this 
modest increase could be achieved with the limited personnel available. Even 
though we would take full advantage of the reduction in the training pipeline the 
figure of S8 wihgs is an optimistic estimate of our capability. However, even 
With this increase of 5 wings, we would still have an additional 3 wings worth 
of first-line aircraft out of phase with our end fiscal year 1953 requirement. 

In fiscal vear 1954 we would hope to add another 15 wings, 6 more in fiscal year 
155, 12 in fiscal year 1956, and the remaining 10 in fiscal vear 1957. Even by 
that time there is some question as to whether the units would be fully combat 
ready because in fiscal vear 1957 we woald still have to bring into the ferce 
some 192,000 new personnel, many of whom would still be in the training pipeline 
hy the end of the year. 

The cut-back in the build-up would also affect the support forces which must 
be held in balance with the delayed build-up of the combat wings. Under the 
requested budget, most of these units could be brought into the force by end 
fiscal year 1954 and all of them by end fiscal vear 1955. With the cut-back 
these would be delayed, particularly troop-carrier groups and MATS squadrons. 
The total requirement in these categories would not be met until end fiscal year 
ov. Similar cut-backs would have to be made in separate squadrons and in 
honflying support units, especially air depot wings and engineer aviation 
battalions, 

The reduction in personnel and the cut-back in the build-up to 143 wings 
would necessitate a cut-back in pilot training. This is shown on the chart 
Program Data—Versonnel. The end fiscal year 1953 rate would be reduced to 
7.200 and the 12,000 rate would not be achieved until end fiscal year 1956 

The slow-down in the force build-up would also throw out of balance the 
phasing in of new major installations Inasmuch as many of the bases scheduled 
for completion in fiscal vear 1953 are already under construction, we would be 
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confronted with a special problem in this area. Although the number of active 
major installations would be reduced from 210 in the United States to 191, 9 
additional installations would be held in temporary stand-by. The number of 
active installations overseas would be reduced from 187 to 168 and 12 held in 
temporary stand-by. The bases which would be held in temporary stand-by are 
already well underway and it would be uneconomical to stop their construction 
at this time, 

By end fiscal year 1954, we would have 210 bases in the United States instead 
of 229. This includes the 9 stand-by bases which would be activated in that year 
Overseas we would have 178 installations instead of 195. This would inelude 
10 of the 12 bases placed in stand-by status in fiscal year 19538, leaving 2 bases 
still in stand-by status by end fiscal year 1954. These 2 would be activated in 
fiscal year 1955 together with 3 new bases, making a total of 188 overseas. By 
that time we would also have 219 in the United States. In fiscal vears 1956 
and 1957 we would complete the installations program as I have indicated .on 
this chart. 

As previous witnesses have shown, the reduction in aircraft procurement ap 
propriations (without the fiscal vear 1953 expenditures limitation) would eli 
minate 675 aircraft from the fiscal year 1953 program (leaving a total of 6,898) 
This would reduce the end fiscal year 1955 first-line aircraft inventory by a 
like amount. Even so, we would have, temporarily, a very substantial quantity 
of first line aircraft over and above the unit requirements; approximately 7 
Wings worth of combat types by end fiseal year 1953, 17 by fiscal year 1954 and 
1 by end fiscal vear 1955. These aircraft would be held as a combat reser 
until Air Force units could be formed to utilize this equipment in the active force 

By end fiscal year 1956 these aircraft would be absorbed, to a large extent 
by the expanding force and, assuming the required procurement funds are mad 
available for fiscal vear 1954 and fiscal year 1955 (withont the fiscal year 1952 
expenditures limitation) the first line inventory could be build up in fiscal year 
1956 and fiscal vear 1957, in balance with the final phase of the force build-up 
The second line inventory would not be affected by the cut in funds and could 
he expected to level out by end fiscal vear 1956 

The House cut in maintenance and operations funds, among other things, 
would force a cut-back in civilian personnel to 300,000 by fiscal vear 195 
to 318,000 at end fiscal vear 1952 and 380,000 planned unde 
the requested budget. Assuming the necessary funds are made available in 
subsequent vears, we would have to build up our civilian personnel, in balance 
with the expansion of the force, to 265,000 by end fiscal vear 1954, 375,000 by end 
fiscal vear 1955, attaining the target ceiling of 411,000 by end fiscal vear 1957 

The slow-down in the Force build-up and the cut in maintenance and operatior 
funds, including the reduction in civilian personnel, would reduce Air Fores 
flying hours in fiscal year 1953 by more than 1,000,000 hours. Provided thi 
necessary maintenance and operations funds are appropriated for fiscal ve 
1954 and the following years, flying hours would increase in balance with the re 
vised build-up of the Force. 

The principal effect of the fiscal year 1953 expenditures limitation on the 
program would he the sharp reduction in the number of new aircraft available 
to the Air Force, 1,000 by end fiseal vear 1953, 3,000 by end fiseal year 1954 
In this respect, it tends to reduce the imbalance in the adjusted program, Out 
of-phase combat aircraft would be reduced to 3 wings worth by end fiscal yea 
1953, 2 by end fiscal year 1954 and 5 by end fiscal year 1955. Notwithstandine 
the availability of these out-of-phase aircraft, the expenditures limitation would 
still further slow down the modernization of the Air Force, as indicated on 
this chart (Summary of Major Air Force Units). Instead of the 68 modern com 
bat wings at end fiscal year 1953, permitted under H. R. 7391 without the ex 
penditures limitation, we would have only 59 first-line wings. By end fiseal yeu 
1954 we would have 77 instead of ST modern wings, and by end fiscal year 
1955, 102 instead of 103. Thereafter, there would be no difference. This is du 
to the fact that the types of aircraft scheduled for delivery during this period 
would be out of balance with the revised force build-up. In fiscal year 1953, fo 
example, we would have three fighter escort wings worth of aircraft available, 
over and above the unit requirements. If we were to use these aireraft and 
activate an additional three fighter escort wings in fiscal year 19538 it would 
have to be at the expense of other types of combat wings already in existenc: 
A similar problem would exist in fiscal year 1954 and fiscal year 1955, 


as compared 
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In summary, the application of the budget cuts in accord with the House Com- 
mittee’s explanatory notes on H. R. 7391, with or without the fiscal year 1953 
expenditures limitation, would not only severely delay the achievement of a 
modern 145-wing Air Force but would also result in a badly unbalanced pro- 
gram, particularly with respect to aircraft and bases. There are, of course, al- 
most an infinite number of combinations which could be used in reprograming the 
reduced fiscal year 1953 appropriations within the limits of the House bill. The 
Air Staff has tried a good many of them. Each has its advantages and dis- 
advantages, but on the whole each variation serves merely to shift the imbalances 
from one category to another. As distorted as it is, the adjusted program I have 
just presented represents about the most reasonable balance that could be 
ichieved under H. R. 7391. 


Air Force program data— Military person 


End fiscal | End fiscal End fiscal 
year 1952 vear 1953 year 1054 


964, 200 1. 005, 000 
1, 061, OOO 1, 190, 000 
15. 46 (13. 06 14.1 | . . 

13, 87 14. 25 aos tee 

Y, 150 (131. 000 
120, 000 

(133. 000) 

135, 000 


204, OOO 


45, 000 


197, 000 


204, GOO 
5 400 


1 100 


AIR PERSONNEL BUILD-UP 


omer Opom. Mr. Finletter outlined to you, sir, the build-up of 
l43-wing force in terms of units. I want to go behind those units 
how you the phasing-in of the four key elements that go into 
aking it up, that is, personnel, aircraft, bases, and lying activity. 

As you remember, Mr: Finletter used this chart here in describing 
he build-up of the 148-wing force. This chart shows the phasing-in 

{ the 126-combat wing of this force, the middle sector being the 
phase-in of the units under the present budget and the lower section 
being the phase-in under the bill passed by the House of Repre- 
entatives. 

I have here now a series of charts to show you the Pp ryhase-in of these 
programs, that is, personnel, aircraft, bases, and flying hours. I 
vould like to show you the phase-in under these two pee iSy 
the President’s budget and the program under the House bill. 

On this chart Lam depicting the phase-in of these four key elements 

hat relate to the center section on this chart, that is, the President’s 
bodied. The military personnel build-up starts with the 975,000 
military personnel, which we will have in our force at the end of fiscal 
vear 1952, building up to 1,061,000 in fiseal 1953, 1,190,000 in fiseal 
1954, attaining 1,210,000 required for the implementation of this 143- 
ving program in fiscal year 1955. 

Senator O’Manonry. You do not have 973,000 military personnel 
iow: do you? 

General Opom. As of May 29 we had 964,700, approximately. 


} 
neat Ss 
] 
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Senator O’Mationry. At the beginning of these hearings the figure 
was about 911,000. 

General Ovom. That was the airmen, I believe, sir. I suspect that 
was the airmen figure. I checked on this yesterday. The latest figure 
was as of May 29, 964,000-plus, 

Senator O'Manonry. Then what in addition to airmen do you 
have ? 

General Opom. We have a few WAF personnel. 

Senator O"Manonry. How many of the 973,350 are airmen / 

General Opom. Approximately 87 percent are airmen, sir. I be 
heve I have the actual figure. At the end of the fiscal year 1952 we 
will have 837,000 airmen. At the end of fiscal year 1953 we will have 
904,900, , 

I will show you on our later charts the percentage of officers as the 
program builds up. 

CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


In addition to the military personnel, of course, we have our civilian 
personnel requirement, 318,000 at the end of fiscal vear 1952, building 
up to 380,000 in fiscal year 1953, 400,000 in fiscal year 1954, and 
411,000, the target date for completion of the program. 

Senator O'Manonry. Now you must be aware of the fact that there 
has been considerable criticism of the expansion of civilian personne! 
in all military services ¢ 

General Opom. Yes, sir. We are cognizant of that, sir. We had 
that in mind in the many rescreenings we made of the personne! 
civilian requirement, This Iam sure is the rock-bottom requirement. 

The flying hours, of course, is the best measure of activity of the 
Air Force during the course of its build-up and during the course of 
its maintenance of readiness. Flying requirements for the fiscal year 
1952 are shown on this chart phasing up through fiseal vears 1955, 
1954, with a level-off in fiscal vear 1955. 

Senator OManoney. Is that exclusively training time / 

General Opom. No, sr; it is training time, individual training, 
unit training, and transport operations. 

Senator OManonery. But not combat 

General Opom. This program was designed on the assumption that 
the Korean operation would terminate at the end of fiscal year 1952, 

Senator O'Manonery. That is an assumption that is not likely to 
be realized. 

General Opom. It has not been borne out. 


AIRCRAFT INVENTORY 


We are starting with aireraft inventory as shown on this chart 
Our build-up, of course, is the result of our procurement less attr 
tion, and is shown here for fiscal vear 1953, and fiseal vears 1954 and 
1955. This last figure includes 617 aircraft to be financed with fiscal] 
vear 1954 money. In other words, they are short-lead-time aircraft 
that it was not necessary to finance in fiscal year 1953 in order to have 
on board at the end of fiseal vear 1955. 
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On our major installations, which are the bases from which we 
operate, we start with 549, phasing up 597 in fiscal year 1955; 424 
in fiscal vear 1954, 427 at the end of fiscal vear 1955. 

Senator OMattoney. How many are now in operation / 

General Ovom, Approximately 349, sin 

Senator OManonry. How about the increase for 19534 Will that 
require new construction 4 

General Opom. Yes. sir. 

Senator OManoney. Already authorized 4 

General Opom. Part are authorized and in proc ess, 

Senator OMarnoney. What do you mean by “in process” ¢ 

General Opom. Much of it is in construction. 

Senator OMaionery. It is all appropr lated for / 

Generaol Opom. IT cannot categorically answer that. 

General Asensto. It is either appropriated for or the request is in 
corporated in the supplemental for fiscal 1953 which has been under 
consideration by the Armed Services Committee of the House and on 
which we expect to begin hearings before the Armed Services Com- 
mittee of the House Committee on Appropriations on Monday. 

Senator O'Mauoney. This includes both overseas and interior / 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

Senator O Maroney. So that when vou come to the figures set forth 
under fiscal 1954 and fiscal 1955 you come to a number of bases not 
vet constructed / 
~ General Asensio. Yes, sit 

Senator OMauoney. But you are looking forward to get the money 
for them / 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


General Opom. Military personnel has a particular significance in 
this program because in the working up of the program, of course it 
is like any other production control problem, wi determine first your 
objective. which in this case is 1943 wings by the end of fiseal vear Lone, 
and then you schedule your work on the basis of the most limiting 
factor. 

Heretofore, aircraft has been the most limiting factor. However, 
with the passage of the House bill, our personnel, with the reduction 
in money for military personnel turned out to be the limiting factor, 
the factor that will determine when we will have the program com- 
pleted. So T want to go into some additional detail relating to this 
particular program, 

These are figures which I showed you regarding military personnel 
on the first chart, and here the officers requirement is presented, start- 
ing with 13.29 percent at the end of this year, building up to 14.38 
percent at the end of fiscal vear L955, 

As a basing figure on that T would like to point out that in 1944, 
while we were in full sway in our air operations during the war, we 
had 15.4 percent of officers. We are holding down to a minimum re- 
quirement figure. You will notice the build-up here in percentage. 
That reflects the build-up in the combat wings. 
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You remember Mr. Finletter pointed out that this program in 
volves an expansion primarily in the combat portion, that is in the 
combat wings. The crews in the combat wings have a much highe: 
percentage of officers than does the force as a whole. So with the 
building up in the combat wings we get an increase in officers. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator O'Manonry. May I ask, for the record, what the plans are 
with respect to the number of personnel assigned to the number ot 
wings? Is it more than the actual number required to operate a wing / 
Do you have a stand-by assignment, in other words, for emergency) 
purposes ¢ 

General Opom. We expect to take the emergency requirements i: 
the form of overload on personnel. in the organization. We are not 
manning for those emergency requirements except as I point out her 
for SAC and air defense. 

Senator OManoney. Have you put this table in your statement / 

General Opom. Yes, sir. This table is in the prepared statement. 

(See p. 761.) 


BREAKDOWN OF MILITARY PERSONNEL CATEGORIES 


Senator O’Manonry. I wonder if it would be helpful if you would 
break down these various categories of your military personnel. Here 
vou have only the total and percentage of officers. 

General Opom. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Let us get the number by military category 

General Opom. Yes, sir. 

(Classified information was furnished to the committee.) 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS FOR WING PROGRAM 


General Onom. Our wines are manned on a peace basis, that is. o1 
a basis not. designed for sustained combat. with the idea that thes 
personne] during the initial impact. will be subjected to a severe Ove! 
load until they can be reinforced. 

The units in Korea are manned to war strength, as is necessary fo1 
the sustained operations required there. 

I would like to go through the nature of the build-up of this person 
nel because it will be important in the next discussion, that is, the dis 
cussion of the build-up under the House bill. 

Senator O’Manoney. Let me put it this way. You are telling u 
that the build-up of personnel is essentially to achieve the number o1 
wings planned in the budget estimate ? 

General Opom. Yes, sir, and it is the limiting factor in the latter : 
years shown on the chart submitted for the record. 

Senator O’Manoney. In other words, you cannot get the wing: 
unless you have the personnel ? 

General Opom. That is correct. 

Senator O’Manoney. Because you could not operate ? 

General Opom. That is correct. 

Senator O’Manonry. Now the important thing for the record the 
is to show the committee what steps are taken to make sure that vou 
are not overequipping the wings with personnel. 

General Onom. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Finletter pointed out the ratios of personnel to combat wings 
prior to this 143-wing program and in the 148-wing program. In 
other words, our increase in personnel is appreciably Tess percentage- 
wise than the increase in wings, which reflects the reduced manning, 
planned in this force. 

Then I will pass on from the analysis of the way we build up this 
force, which of course is nothing more than taking the total enlist- 
ment, subtracting the separation, which leaves us a net accrual of 
personnel, 


MILUTARY TRAINING ° 


The indoctrination training is the first 5 weeks’ training that a 
recruit receives on entering the service. The indoctrination training 
load is directly related to the total accessions or enlistments. As you 
see, it varies from 27,800 to 29,800 during the period of build-up in 
fiscal year 1952 to fiscal vear 1955. The technical training load is in- 
directly tied into the total enlistments. 

Senator OManonery. Does this mean that not all of those who at 
enlisted receive the indoctrination / 

General Opom. No, sir, All people who have not had prior service 
receive lidoctrination training. 

This reflects the average population in the indoctrination training 
establishment which gives us the training for all the non-prior-service 
personnel, 

Senator OManoney. All non-prior-service people get this train- 
ing? 

General Opom. That is right, sir. 

The technical training load does not directly reflect increases or 
decreases in total enlistments, because we send only a part of our air- 
men to technical school. We send to school just enough personne] 
to cover our minimum requirements for technicians. 

Senator O’Manonry. This technical training is absolutely an es- 
sential part of the Air Force operation ? 

General Opom. It is an absolutely essential training service to make 
it possible to utilize people without prior experience in Air Force 
maintenance. 

Senator O’Manonry. You cannot have the personnel necessary un- 
less you obtain people? 

(reneral Opom. That is correct. 

Senator OManonry. This is a new enterprise for which there is no 
training in civilian life ¢ 

General Onoom. At least not adequate, not enough training. 


PILOT TRAINING RATE 


The pilot training rate, beginning with the 7,200 rate is built up to 
a 12.000 rate at the end of fiscal vear 1955, which reflects two factors. 
One, the increase in size of the force and number of aircraft to be flown 
and, two, the re ple ‘nishment or rejuvenation of our pilot inventory. 

The pilot training rate between the end of the war and 1951 was 
very low. In fact, we trained only something over 7,000 pilots during 
that period. As a consequence, the average age of our pilot is some- 
thing around 31 vears. They are fine now, but soon we are going to 
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have to depend on an additional influx of pilots. [Lf we should have a 
war today, most of the burden would be taken by World War II 
trained pilots. It is necessary that we look to the Air Force require- 
ments in the next few years when these pilots are going to be getting 


old. 


VOLUNTEER ENLISTMENTS 


Senator SavronstaLL. Do you anticipate that you will get those 
through voluntary methods or through the draft / 

General Opom. Through voluntary methods. 

Senator SALPONSTALL. The building up of the Air Force outside of 
you actual pilots and fighters you will do principally through the 
draft ¢ 

General Opom. We expect to build up this force entirely on volun 
tary enlistments, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You mean all the force / 

General Opom, All the force: yes, sir. 

Mr. Givrearric. We have never used the draft to date, and we do 
not expect to. 

Senator SALvronstaLL. What was the final situation at West Point 
and Annapolis? Did you get your 25 percent this year? The last I 
heard you had not. 

General Opom. I believe we barely got our quota. 

General Asensto. My understanding is that we fell short at the Mili- 
tary Academy by a total of four. 

Senator : “Manoney. Four individuals? 

Greneral Asensto. Four individuals. 

Senator O'Manonry. A meager percentage, in other words. 

General Asensio. That is right. Iam not familar with the figure 
of the Naval Academy. 

Senator SALIONSTALL, Are you not overoptimistic’ T havea reason 
for asking this question. Are you not overoptimistic when you think 
you will build up and get these new people out of volunteers alone / 

General Opom. Our personnel specialists indicate that this is a 
feasible program. They have gone into it carefully, noting the 
dwindling of the manpower pool, and also noting the willingness 
of the people to enlist in the past, 

As you know, this year we enlisted 280,000 people. We recognize 
that this figure here may not be obtainable every year. However, 
this was not all we could have enlisted. We were recruiting to a 
target of 973,000 strength for the current fiscal vear. 

Senator SaLTONsTALL. Let me put it this way. Are the people who 
come in on the draft and indicate the Air Force as their first pref 
erence taken into the ye Force ¢ 

General Opom. No, sir; we are not taking in any draft personnel. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. "Not at all? 

General Opom. No, sir. 


PROBLEM OF INCENTIVE PAY 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Now that involves the problem of incentive 
pay, and that was what I was coming to. Incentive pay is going 
to be a great problem in connection with this appropriation bill. | 
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know the Air Force has done some thinking on this subject. Have 
they come up or will they come up with any new suggestions / 

General Opom. That is being reviewed, I am sure, sir. I do not 
have the data as to progress to date on the review. 

Mr. Ginparric, | feel, Senator Saltonstall, that Mr. Finletter, who 
is personally supervising this phase of the preparation for the hear- 
ing, is going to have some now proposals to make. He has asked 
for staff positions, and when he gets back he is personally going to 
review them and present them. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Now I am a member of the subcommittee on 
the Armed Forces Committee which is considering that subject. I 
am hopeful that we will make a recommendation that this matter 
be given study and that a report be given to us, say, by the Ist of 
next March. I do not know whether that will be the final action of 
the committee or not. Personally, that is what I feel should be done. 

Now, the difficulty has been that the Air Force has taken a very 
adamant attitude that they are right and no change should be made. 
[ do not think the Air Force can maintain that position. I think one 
of the greatest difhculties the Air Force is Fong to have before the 
Senate on this appropriation bill is this problem of incentive pay, un- 
less you people can come forward with a suggestion or unless our 
committee can satisfy them that something really will be done on it. 

Now, if you cut out all incentive pay for these people you are go- 
ing to have difliculty getting volunteers, are you not ? 

fr. Gupparric. Detinitely, but I think there is a ground far short 
of that on which we would be able to satisfy wny fair eritie. 

Senator Savronsrauy. TL think so, too, but the 100 percent poorer 
alternative is to have all the incentive pay cut out. If that is not 
done, what suggestion are you going to come forward with regarding 
the desk officers and proe urement ollicers and people like your food 
selves, sitting here today, whose primary duty is doing things other 
than flying ¢ 

[am directing that at Mr. Gilpatric. T am not citing some prob- 
lem that is not a pertinent one, because we got through with con- 
siderable difficulty the other day this incentive pay for doctors. Now 
you have some flying doctors who get doctors’ incentive pay plus flying 
incentive pay. I think there are four. You have that prob lem facing 
you. LT hope that you gentlemen will come forward in this committee 
with some helpful suggestions before this bill reaches the floor of the 
senate. 

Mr. Ginearric. I know Mr. Finletter intends to be perfectly candid 

th you. He has some differences of view with the staff. He intends 
to resolve those. I personally agree with you. I do not think we 
an stand and say the system is perfect as it is without change. 

Senator Savronstate. Now, General Vandenbe re, who is now sick, 
ind for whose opinion I have a very high regard, made this statement 

vhich upset one or two people r: ather extensively. He said that if 
we cut the pay 25 percent this year, what you would have to do is cut 
the personnel S that amount or cut the personnel down to meet it 
rather than to see what could be done about keeping the personnel up 
but. slicing the pay off of some of the people who were not flying as 
much as they might be or whose primary duty was not flying. 


94846—52—49 
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Do you think the Air Force is going to take that position? I think 
that is a fair question to ask of you, General Stone. 

General Srone. 1 am Comptroller of the Air Force and I suppose 
I could do my comptroller job just as well if I did not fly. Lam, how 
ever, an active pilot. 1 maintain proficiency of the highest standard 
that the Air Force has. For example, we get a green card or a whit 
card ora card for instrument flying. The reason I do that is becaust 
I know that although I an: comptroller now, there is a possibility one 
of these days | might command forces in the field. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I agree. 

General Srone. That is the only reason I do it. ‘That is the main 
reason why I-keep up my flying. I think it is my duty. I think the 
Government has invested thousands of dollars in my proficiency as 
pilot. I have flown about 5,500 flying hours as first pilot. 

For me now, simply because I am in Washington as Comptrolle: 
and probably do not have to fly, to suddenly give that up would appea: 
to be a tremendous waste of funds that have gone into my traming 
to achieve the proficiency, if I may call it such, that I now have which 
would qualify me to command troops in the field, I hope, in the event 
of necessity. 

Senator Sarronsrauy. That is a perfectly sincere explanation of a 
personal case. What I am getting at is that General Vandenberg 
made the same general statement and then in answer to a question by 
Senator Stennis, “If, say, 20 percent was cut off, what would you do?” 
His answer was in substance, the only thing we can do is cut personnel. 

Now, I do not think that answer will satisfy the Members of the 
Senate who want incentive pay studied and worked on. Do you see 
hiv point ¢ 

General Srone. Yes, sir. I think we have to come up with a study. 
But my understanding is that there is a special committee of the State. 

Senator SAvronstaLut. I am a member of the committee. 

General Srone. Who investigated this and we are satisfied that 
another study should be made. 

Senator SALronsraLL. You are speaking to the only one member 
of the committee who has affirmatively expressed himself along those 
lines. Now I may be voted down or there may be a temporary subject 
come up. As I say, I think in connection with personnel that is the 
most Important subject and the most difficult question that we have 
to be prepared to answer to justify vour appropriations. 


FLYING PAY 


General Stone. May I suggest, sir, that we have General Hopwood, 


who has made a speci: al study of the flying pay situation and has ap 
peared before committees, come over here and express to this cor 
mittee the status of flying pay / 

(Diseussion off the record. ) 

General Sronr. May I ask if the chairman would like to have 
prepare a paper whic h he might use at some time during the dell tbera 
tions on the approppriation bill in connection with flying pay ? 

Senator O’Manoney. I do not want you to prepare any paper { 
me. IT want you to prepare a statement on this for the benefit of th 
committee. 
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General Sronr. You mean a statement for the committee. 

Senator O’Manonry. Yes. 

Senator Sauronsrauy. I think it is absolutely essential to have a 
statement which is creative, not justification of what is being done 
today. That will not satisfy them. 

Senator O’Manoney. Of course. I do not want to invade the basic 
authority of the Armed Services Committee. That is your respon- 
sibility. 

(The following informaton was supplied. ) 


FLYING Pay 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of flying pay is to recognize the existence of hazard in the military 
filving career through providing those incentives essential to attracting qualified 
tiving personnel. ? 


AIR FORCE POLICY 


It is the policy of the Air Force that only those personnel needed to meet the 
requirements of the Air Force mission as set forth in the National Security Act 
will be placed on flying status, 

ADMINISTRATION 

In general: 

1. In order to qualify for flying status, personnel must be certified as competent 
physically, mentally, and professionally to perform flying duties. 

2. Personnel designated to perform flying duties must meet certain criteria and 
pass periodic tests to demonstrate their proficiency, Those who fail are removed 
from flying status. 

3. Air crew members must fly us authentic members of a crew under competent 
orders for a least 100 hours each year. VPersonnel failing to meet these criteria 
are removed from flying status. Air crew qualified personnel who may be riding 
as passengers are not permitted to credit such time in the air toward meeting 
proficiency requirements. 

NARRATIVE 


resented below are data concerning flying status in the Air Force: 

1. Incentive pay averages approximately one-half of 1 percent of an Air Force 
budget. Without competent flying personnel, effective air power is impossible. 

2. Average incentive pay for an air crew officer is $1,500 per year. If this in- 
centive proves to be inadequate and an experienced flyer is lost, the training of a 
replacement costs approximately 40 times the cost of a year’s incentive pay. 
After training, the cost of experiencing a new pilot must be added. The pilot 
of a B-29 requires 1,500 flying hours. The B-86 pilot averages more than 3,000 
hours of flying experience. MIG Alley aces average 2,500 hours of military 
flving. These experts cannot be replaced. Sound economy distates their reten- 
tion. 

3. It is frequently claimed that the Air Force is top heavy with old, worn-out 
fivers. Less than 1 percent of Air Force flyers are 45 vears of age or older. 
This number of mature professionals is less than the requirement for leadership 
of a modern Air Foree and the international commitment in support of allied 
air mobilization. This number is woefully small should full mobilization be 
forced upon us by an all-out war. 

$- Competent. mature pilots must be ready at all times to lead combat units 
For that reason they must maintain a level of flying prodciency paralleling that 
of the flyers they may he called upon to lead. Older pilots do not maintain this 
proficiency by riding as passengers. Last year the 100 oldest pilots of the 
Air Foree averaged 170 flying hours at the controls. The career-long averave 
of these same pilots is in excess of 200 hours per year. 

5. A pilot with 7 to 10 vears of service flying a B-29 or a B-47 receives in 
total pay approximately half the salary of a four-engine airline captain. That 
is severe competition. If the combat crews of the Air Force are to deliver the 
results essential to effective air power a tangible incentive to attract competent 
men is essential, 
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6. Until an increasing training program has had its effeet, approximately 
9 out of 10 flying officers will be the veterans of World War II. Their experi- 
ence is an invaluable asset—our best secret Weapon. Eight out of every 10 
are Air Reserve or Air National Guard officers. Their willingness to remain 
on active duty beyond the minimum periods established by law is absolutely 
essential to the growing demands for security in the air. Logie dictates that a 
reduction in incentives is not a sound way to retain the services of these essential 


flyers. 
7. A B-50 bomber recently flew around the world nonstop. With air refueling, 


even jet fighters can stay in the air for long periods. Flyers must be in top 
physical condition. Doctors, intimately familiar with physical and mental con- 
ditions of flying personnel are essential. Flight surgeons are on flying status 
in the Air Force. These flving doctors are the product of special training, fly 
at least 100 hours per year in the crew compartments of aircraft, engage in 
combat, test, high altitude, and maximum endurance flights. Through their 
knowledge and care of air crews and flying, many costly accidents have been 
avoided. The fact is that the annual flying pay for flight surgeons is less than 
the cost of one B-50. To compromise with the fitness of or to needlessly increase 
the hazard of military flyers by destroying the surgeon-combat flyer teamwork 
would be false economy. 

8. Proposals have been advanced from time to time to eliminate flying pay 
for certain flying officers or to cut flying pay across the board. The following 
data should be appreciated in considering such a proposal. 

(a) The incentive pay of a first lieutenant today is equal to about 40 percent 
of his base pay. The Air Force must attract and retain large numbers of Reserve 
officers in flying duties if it is to provide essential air power. In the years just 
before Pearl Harbor, with very small requirements to meet, the first lieutenant’s 
flying pay was 50 percent. In order to meet even the minimum air crew require- 
ments an additional bonus was offered of S500 per year. The total incentive pay 
for fiving duty as a result approximated 75 percent. Incentive pay has already 
been reduced less than 3 years ago. With more complex, expensive aircraft, and 
facing today’s international situation, further reduction of incentives would be 


a dangerous gamble. 

(b) The flying pay for general officers for 1 year is about equal to the cost of 
one all-weather jet fighter. Avoidable loss of one B47 because of the absence 
of a competent air Commander would be equal to the flying pay of all flying 
generals for 5 vears. Qualified air commanders and supervisors save their flying 
pay many times over in accident reduction alone. 

(¢) The annual flying pay for colonels in the Air Force is approximately half 
the cost of the aircraft for one jet-fighter squadron. Yet it is colonels who com- 
mand combat groups and wings in the air. Other colonels must be available and 
competent to replace losses and to lead the additional units that would have to be 
mobilized after a war had started. This kind of competence can’t be developed 
after a war starts. If it isn’t ready on D-day it will never be available, 

(d) An across-the-board cut of 25 percent of incentive pay for pilots, navi- 
gators, bombardiers, radar observers, gunners, flight surgeons, flight nurses, etc., 
would result in an annual saving equal to half the initial and 1-year operating 
cost of one interceptor squadron. The inevitable loss in flying personnel, reduced 
morale of those remaining, increased difficulty in an alrleady serious recruiting 
problem resulting from such a cut is such that the Air Force would readily forego 
half of one interceptor squadron (one-sixth of one wing) rather than compromise 
the effectiveness of the 126 combat wings essential to survival. 

It is the combination of aggressive morale and qualified professional compe- 
tence that make the difference between effective and weak air power. Numbers 
and quality of aircraft are not enough. Deficiencies in professionally competent 
senior air leaders and failure to provide for flying quality led the United States 
Strategic Bombing Survey to the following conclusions: 

“1. The deterioration of quality of German pilots appears to be the most 
important single cause of the defeat of the German Air Force. 

“2. Japanese pilots at the outbreak of the war were well trained. These 
experienced pilots were largely expended during the bitter campaigns of the 
opening year and a half of the war. Inadequately trained pilots were no match 
for the skilled pilots of the United States.” 

We know that a large part of the flying personnel of the Soviet Air Force have 
been seasoning since World War II. Many of their tactics are the product of 
coaching by members of the defeated German Air Force. They are rotating many 
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of their pilots through Korean combat to enhance their combat know-how. It is 
our conviction that, faced with these facts, we cannot afford to gamble with any 
system which would dilute the quality or reduce the numbers of our flying 
personnel, 

9, It has been sometimes proposed that flying officers while on staff duties be 
removed from flying status. Aside from the penalty aspects of such a system, 
the experienced flying officer must be qualified to perform a double responsibility. 
He must understand the strategy, tactics, and techniques and possess the judg- 
ment for leadership in the air. This mandates continuity of flying experience. 
A wing commander, for example, is also responsible for a capital investment 
averaging nearly S$200,000,000. He must learn the skills of INManagement and 
must develop executive talents, possible only through training and experience 
in ground duties. Even the fighter squadron commander has in his charge a 
capital investment on the order of $75,000,000 with an annual operating cost 
approaching $20,000,000. To be a good flyer is not enough. To be a good 
manager is not enough. To be both is essentinl and this demands breadth of 
training and experience. 

A doctor who was permitted to do nothing but surgery for 3 years and then 
nothing but internal medicine for 8 years would either lose his professional 
skill, or would elect to remain in one or the other field on a continuing basis. 
The same is true of the Air Force officer who must blend continuity of flying 
with executive training if he is to maintain his value. An ‘on again, off again” 
flving system would either compel the officer to quit flving permanently, which the 
Air Force cannot afford, or result in such slippage in his flying experience and 
judgment as to render him of marginal or negligible value for air leadership. 

Ry the same token, to establish a policy in which some officers did nothing 
but fly and others did nothing but management and executive functions would 
clearly spit operations and management with inevitable waste and ineffective 
ness, 

It is to be noted that up until 1947, the National Seeurity Act provided that 
except in time of war at least 90 percent of the officers in the Air Corps he 
flving officers. This farsighted provision, in force between 1923 and 1939 
provided the nucleus of professional knowledge of the strategy of air operations 
on which today’s air power is founded. 

10. The Air Force would welcome the assistance of an impartial commission 
of qualified citizens to scrutinize present incentive rates and flying status 
policies. The Air Force recognizes it cannot permit urgent air power objectives 
to be compromised by administrative issues and is anxious to solve these on an 
open and constructive basis. It is particularly essential that this evaluation 
oceur at the earliest practicable date, since continuing challenges in the area of 
incentive pay are destructive to the continuity of morale of essential flving 
officers and airmen. ‘The aspects of continuing hazard, impossibility of obtain 
ing adequate insurance, increasingly arduous flying conditions, lesser life ex 
pectancy are such that a stabilized solution sufficient to meet requirements of 
programed air capabilities is urgently necessary. However, pending such an 
impartial but searching scrutiny, downward adjustments, not in consonance 
with’ the trend of incentive requirements appear to be of too high a danger 
potential to be undertaken hurriedly. 

Senator Savronsraty. We will attempt to assume it. 

Senator OMattonry. You fix the responsibilities : and then we will 
sav whether you are setting too high or expensive a standard. 

General, you have not completed your presentation, have you? 

General Opom. No, sir. I believe I have finished the personnel 
requirement. 


AIRCRAFT INVENTORY 


I would like to point out some added details regarding the air- 
craft procurement and the major active installations under the Presi- 
dent’s budget. 

The aircraft inventory figure I gave you before this inventory is 
made up of the two categories, the first line aircraft, and the second 
line aircraft. 
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Senator O’Manonry. Does that second line indicate attrition / 

General O’Dom. Likewise; yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Only attrition? 

General Ovom. Primarily attrition; yes, sir. However, it also in- 
dicates the feeding out of second-line equipment to the Guard and the 
Reserve units. We are reconstituting those beginning in the fiscal 
year 1953. Our inventory breakdown between first and second line 
aircraft from the end of fiscal year 1952 through fiscal year 1955 is 
shown on this chart. 

This figure does not include, of course, the aircraft in the Guard 
and in the Reserve. 


ACTIVE AIR BASES 


The active installations are broken down between overseas and the 
zone of the interior stations, starting with 191 in the zone of the inte- 
rior, 158 overseas, phasing up to 230 zone of the interior and 197 over- 
seas in fiscal year 1955, 

With that, sir, I would like to go to the phasing of the program 
under the House bill. 

Senator SavronsraLy. The active installations is the program of 
public works? 

General Ovom. Yes: plus those stations we already have. 

Senator SavronsraLtt, Now the Air Force has stated that in this 
$3.5 billion which has now been presented they cannot give priorities. 
Now that seems to me a mistake in Judgment because it is very upset- 
ting to the Armed Services Committee, to the committee headed by 
Senator Long, that on the $3.5 billion, for which you ask $1.5 this year, 
you cannot have any priorities, vou cannot specify priorities. I just 
do not see that. 

General Opom. I do not have the data on that, sir. At the time the 
public works bill is presented to you the priority question will be 
explained thoroughly. 

Senator Sarronsratyi. I am saying that it seems to me you do not 
take the best position for your own benefit to say that you are not a 
sufficient judge to be able to say whether a base in Massachusetts 
or a base in England should be built first, and, if we have to cut down, 
which one could we eliminate from authorization this year. It is 
like the question, Are you going to have a winter overcoat or a spring 
overcoat? You have to make the decision. If you cannot have both, 
vou are voing to chose one. 

I will not prolong this, but I think it is very important. 


PRIORITY OF ATR FORCE CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Griparric. I do not believe that statement given you correctly 
reflects the Air Force position in the minds of Mr. Finletter and my- 
self. We have a very definite order of priority, and we have already 
taken the first priority items and put them into this first shee and we 
have deferred half of the program until next year, the next calendar 
year. 

Now, as among the priority items, the first slice, there may be some 
question which I would refer to Assistant Secretary Huggins, who 
spends his full time on the base area, but we are going to be prepared 
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to answer the type of questions you ask because we have to face those 
decisions: we cannot avoid them. 

Senator Sarronsraun. Then I will not prolong it. This seems to 
be a vital question at the present time. 

Senator O’Manonry. There seemed to be a difference of opinion in 
the testimony before the Long committee. 

Senator Sarronsrat.. That was not evidence. That was the effort 
of Senator Long’s assistant to get priorities, and the answer came back 
that there are no priorities, we want them all. 

Mr. Ginparric. We will look into that, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, the figures General Odom is giving you have been 
covered in some manner by the Secretary. 

Is that.in your prepared statement ? 

General Opom. Yes: and this chart showing both the basie figures 
in black and the figures in red are included in my statement. 

Mr. Givparric. This over-all picture was summarized by the Secre- 
tary in his opening statement. 

Senator O’Manonery. Yes: it seems to me it was. 

General Opom. I am sorry, I was mistaken. This chart is not in 
the statement, but the personnel figures are in the statement. 

Senator O’Mantonry. Is there anything else you want to offer ? 

General Opom. I hope to show the phasing-in of these four m: vjor 
components under this particular bill and show you, too, some im- 
balance that would occur. 

Senator OManoney. The testimony of the Secretary with respect 
to the $19 billion has been very clear to the committee and has been 
presented to a very large number of the committee. The statement 
that he submitted has been made a Senate document and will be 
ready very soon, and I doubt that it is necessary for you to labor the 
point now. We have all this material on the limitation. 

General Opom. Yes. My data is additional supporting detail of 
what he has already been stated. 

Mr. Giparric. Our thought was that if Senator Ferguson had 
been here, it would help him to relate in his own mind the number 
of airplanes and number of wings. But T think you have the picture 
pretty we ‘ll in the Secretary's statement. 

Senator O'Minonry. It is in his statement, is it not? 

General Onom. Yes, it is. 

Senator O’Manoney. That will be all right then, General Odom. 

Is there anything else? 


BUDGET FORMULATION 


General Asensto. There is one additional prepared statement which 
| offer for the record. It is my statement as Director of the Budget 
and goes into the fiseal detail of the de ‘velopment of the budget. 

The primary element that I wish to emphasize is that the budget 
is derived through suecessive programs out of the programing and 
is not just arbitrarily assumed in any way, shape, or form. We go 
from these four basies that General Odom has described through 
sequential programs of matériel and bases down to our final and ulti- 
mate expression which is common to all. the dollar, and that reflects 
the requirement. 
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Now attached to my statement are three tables. I suggest that 
if there are any questions that develop from a perusal of those t ables, 
that we can eliminate any further summarization. 

Senator Sarronsrauyu. This first statement does not include the 
building of bases, does it 4 

General Asensio. All of this is exclusive of acquisition and con- 
struction of real property in view of the fact that the request for 
those funds is contained in a supplemental. The only funds for that 
appropriation here are for liquidation of prior years’ unfinanced 
contract authority. 

HOUSE CUT 


Senator SavronsrauL. The House cut you $1,677,000,000,and you 
ask to restore $1 .644.000.000 / 

General Asensio. Yes: we are not asking for restoration of $33 
million. 

Senator OManonry. The Secretary described this at great length 
in his original testimony exp: tining where the House cut $560 maison 
on new obligational authority he could not restore the program if i 
were restored alone, but you would require these other items, eae. 
nance and operation, military-personnel requirements, and the like, 
because the airpl: ines themselves are not me rely to go into storage, they 
are to go into active use and active training, and these additional sums 
Ww il] be required. 

General Asensto. Yes. 

Senator OManoney. You will undoubtedly be asked by General 
Moore and by the Comptroller to reexamine these things and see if 
there may be some possibility of cash economies. 

General ASENSIO. Ye 5. sir: we will cooperate in that endeavor. 


ADDITIONAL AIRCRAFT PROCUREMEN' 


Senator O°Manonry. By the way, Secretary Gilpatric, you spoke 
of the $4,200,000,000 to enable vou to come close to the ol jective in 
July 1954. That includes all the other items of personnel ? 

Mr. Gitparric. Yes; it includes everything except acquisition and 
construction of real estate, for which we will not ask at this time. 
That will come in the 1953 supplemental request. 

Senator OManoney. In other words, it is the amotmt which must 
be expanded not only to precure the arrplanes and the equipment but 
also the personne] and the material ne essary to operate 4 

Mr. Giupearric. That is correct. 

General Asensto, It includes four appropriations, to be specific, 

“Aircraft and related procurement,” “Major procureme a other than 
aircraft,” “Maintenance and operation,” and “Military personnel re- 
quirement.” 

In response to a request from this committee yesterday, I should like 
to present a breakdown of the $4.2 billion estimate previously referred 
to by Mr. Gilpatric. The estimate follows: 
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Statement of obligational authority required in fiscal year 1948 in addition to that in 
President's budget, to provide for the attainment of 145-wing Air Force as approved 
by Joint Chiefs of Staff 


I i ‘ 
: 4 OI | } ¢ 
Appropriation budget : _ 
; | ne! 
| 9 
Aircraft and related procurement 11. 000. 000, 000 | $8. 760,000,000 > $14. 760,000, 000 
Major procurement other than aircraft 1. 300. 000. 000 ON 1 5H8 
M ! nee nda or 1 xO 4) ay j Ix 4 
Mf ny | { ‘ 
Re har ‘ 000, OOK «i 
Re ( ‘ ds ( 
A NY ( 
\ tir ‘ 4 be Hn i ~~ 
I 7 ( ( { 24 i 
( Wl nt “74 (4 () Applic 1 ( ‘ ‘ 
t Ire hicl cept t he A I 
na ! t 1 Medlit I u t t 
! I i > ‘Acqu I t 
H. } 1,1 bill f on pt n the H 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR Forct STATEMENT OF ADDITIONAL NEW OpliGATING 


AUTHORITY REQUIRED IN Fiscal YEAR 1953 ror 145-W1ING AIR FoRCE APPROVED 
BY THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFI 


1ircraft and related procurement appropriation, $o3,760,000,000 

The additional $3.76 billion of new obligating authority in this appropriation 
is required to procure additional aircraft, initial spares and spare parts, and 
related equipment. These aircraft are required to equip and modernize the 145- 
wing Air Force in phase with the schedule presented by the Secretary of the 
Air Foree, 


liajor procurement other than aircraft appropriation, $268,000,000 


The additional S268 million new obligating authority in this appropriation 
is required for the procurement of the minimum amount of long lead-time items 
of equipment and ammunition required for the phasing-in of the additional wings 
necessary to attain the 143-wing Air Force by the critical date approved by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. This equipment includes such items us special and general 
purpose vehicles, shop and hangar equipment, construction equipment, and train- 
ing aids. The ammunition provided represents the minimum ammunition re- 
serves needed to support these forces in the event of hostility. 

Vamtenance and operations appropriation, §129,000,009 

One hundred million dollars of the total additional new obligating authority 
n this appropriation is required for the procurement of long lead-time items 
such as spares, spare parts, and other equipment required for the maintenance 
and operation of the additional aircraft necessary to support the 148-wing Air 
Force approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. These additional funds are re- 
quired in order to place orders for such items in sufficient time to support the 
nereased flying-hour activity which will accompany the attainment of the ap- 
proved forces on the critical date established by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The 

ther $29,000,000 of this additional new obligating authority is required for the 

procurement of long lead-time items of organization, base, and maintenance 
equipment matériel necessary to accommodate the phased-unit activations re- 
quired to attain the 143-wing Air Force by the critical date established by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


oF oO 


Military personnel requirements appropriation, $48,000,000 

The $43,000,000 new obligating authority required in this appropriation 
will provide for the additional military personnel necessary to support the 145- 
wing Air Force approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. These funds will provide 
for an additional 29,000 military personnel, resulting in an end strength on June 
30, 1953, of 1,090,000, rather than 1,061,000 as provided in the President’s budget. 
his 29,000 military-personnel increase ip the June 30, 1953, end strength will 
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result in 1,084,152 man-years of military personnel as compared with the 1,012,006 
man-years provided in the President’s budget. This represents an increase of 
22,126 man-years which will cost an additional $74,000,000. However, because of 
reductions in Clothing and subsistence rates, the Air Force agreed to a $31 million 
reduction in the “Military personnel requirements” appropriation included in 
the President’s budget. Application of this $31 million reduction as a credit 
to the additional gross requirements of $74,000,000 results in a net additional 
requirement of $48,000,000. 

Senator O’Manonry. Now, we discussed at great length yester- 
day the problem of spare parts and the percentage of the appropri 
ation that goes for initial component parts and spare parts and the 
other appropriations contained in your justifications for additional 
expense. Have you said all you want to say on that? 

Mr. Gitparric. We are going to submit for the information of the 
committee, as requested by Senator Ferguson. copies of the studies 
that have been made by outside groups that have come in and checked 
our computations. We will ror nish that to the committee. 

(The information referred to was supplied to the committee. ) 


COORDINATION WITH AEC 


Senator Savronstaty. May I ask one more question / 

Senator O’Manonery. Yes, indeed. 

Senator Savronstau,. Does this program include, if carried 
through as contemplated, giving the Air Force the aircraft necessary 
to carry out any missions that it has to carry out with the acceler: ated 
atomic-ene rgyv progr: am ¢ 

Mr. Gitparric. Yes, it does. We have kept our program in phase 
with the expanded atomic-energy program. 

Senator Savronsrautn. Then in 1954 and 1955 you will have the 
planes to carry out missions with the expected number of bombs, and 

forth, that the Atomic Energy Commission will have ready for 
you to deliver if you have to? 

Mr. Giurarric. Yes, Senator. 


APPEALS FROM HOUSE ACTION 


rn O’Manonery. How much additional time would be required, 
General Asensio, for the Air Force to complete the testimony it has 
prepared or at least summarize it on the appeals, the reclaimers ? 

General Asensto. The summarization, if it were to include the 
general provisions, is represented by about 50 pages, sir. Actually 
the reclama have been submitted and do contain the specifics, although 
not complete detail in every case. 

Mr. Gutparric. Again, Mr. Chairman, the major element in the 
reclama were covered in the Secretary’s opening statement. 

Senator O'Manoney. I think so. 

General Asensto. I think if any further detail were desired, it 
could be done in half a day. 

In the absence of such a presentation, I would like to furnish for 
the record a copy of the reclama material, covering Air Force appro- 
priations, which was submitted through the Department of Defense 
to this committee, together with prepared statements giving mort 
detail as to the reasons why the Air Force is requesting restoration of 
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the various cuts made by the House. This material excludes dis- 
cussion of ARO which was considered by the committee on May 22, 
1952. 


(The material referred to follows :) 
APPROPRIATION TITLE: “AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT” 


(P. 26, line 21) 
SE ON TIO sone Semen eener een amess Henne hey Cee, Cee Oe 
Ee ITI ec es sacs ee ade ion Seis aes led se ea cr oie _ 12,685, 044, 000 
I ad a, cee hea hash CEs deck tba sceseitcclahrconioue cat -. 12,125, 044, 000 


House floor.__..--~- ene ees ar sy wha: con sabres cbr amis emeaicziaiectes’. © <Oaiag, UA an, 


(House hearings, p. 428) 
The Department of the Air Force requests the following amendment : 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


“> 


Page 27, line 11, strike out “$12,125,044,000" and insert in lieu thereof “$12,- 
685,044,000," the estimate, an increase of $560,000,000 over the House-approved 
amount. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


(a) Restore approximately 675 aircraft of the latest type to the fiscal year 
1955 aircraft procurement program. 

(>) Enable the Air Force to modernize the 126-combat-wing force by the end 
of calendar year 1955 as originally planned. 

(¢) Avoid a further disruption of the production schedule to which all of the 
aireraft industry is now geared. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


“The committee recommends an over-all reduction in this appropriation of 
$560,000,000, leaving for appropriation $12,125,044,000 of which $1,685,044,000 
is to liquidate prior contract authority. It is not the purposes of the committee, 
n recommending this reduction, that the number of aircraft to be procured shall 
be reduced; rather it is hoped that from the funds appropriated for the procure- 
ment of aircraft that by efficiencies and reductions in cost additional aircraft 
may be procured for the same money. The committee is of the opinion that 
some very material reductions can be made in the numbers of spares and spare 
parts and that by better administrative procedures lower prices can be obtained.” 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment deals entirely with the program areas of complete 
aircraft and related initial spares and spare parts. 

In assessing the basis for the recommendations of the House committee re- 
port, the Air Force does not feel it can prudently accept the reduction of S560,- 
000,000 in only the area of aircraft spares and spare parts since this would re- 
sult in new aircraft being grounded during the initial operating period due to 
lack of proper logistic support. The proposed reduction was therefore analyzed 
on the basis of a balanced program adjustment to include complete aircraft is 
well as the initial spares and spare parts to support these aircraft. This would 
result in the deletion of approximately 675 aircraft from the originally pro- 
posed fiscal year 1953 procurement program of 7,573 aircraft. This reduction 
would seriously delay the currently planned target dates for modernization of 
certain elements of the 126 combat wing force and would require that the Air 
Force utilize obsolete second line aircraft for substantial periods of time to 
fulfill these requirements. In the event of hostilities this would have a deleteri- 
ous effect on the capabilities of the Air Force to carry out its assigned missions, 

It has been the policy of the Air Force to continually review and appraise its 
administrative procedures for purposes of making improvements wherever such 
examination indicates the necessity. In accordance with this policy, if and when 
there is an opportunity for effecting lower prices through improvement of pro- 
cedures, full advantage thereof will be taken. It is impossible at this time, 
however, to assign any definite evaluation to this uncertain prospect. 
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A further and equally serious effect is the impact on the aircraft industry, 
hey are completely geared in times of production rates and quantities to the 
‘urrently approved production schedules for the period through calendar year 
1955. <A substantial change such as this would probably cause a general slow 
down by injecting uncertainty into the present plans. The effect of this and 
necessarily lowered production rates would definitely increase prices to such 
an extent that a very small portion of this reduction might, in fact, be realized 
in terms of over-all dollar savings. 

The specific effect of the reduction on the mobilization base and production 
acceleration insurance which has been built into the aircraft program would als 
be a matter of great concern. It is not possible to clearly assess the impa 
at this time: however, it is certain that the currently planned capabilities for 
production acceleration in event of hostilities would be affected In this con 
nection, it would be necessary to close down some of the additional sources whic} 
have now been established under the present policy of a broadened mobilization 
ase. This would require detailed, painstaking, and costly adjustments in sched 
ules in order to assure a continued preduction with the least disruption. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, the portion of the USAF 
budget to be presented at this time is the aircratt and related procurement ap 
propriation, The total new authority requested in this appropriation is $11, 
OOO O00 000 Of this, $10,506,254,000 will tinance aircraft production. 

At the hearings conducted by this committee for the fiscal year 1952 budget, 
the Air Force presented its aircraft production and procurement program, based 
on equipping a 95-wing force by December 1953. At that time our production 
program contained the maximum aeceleration then considered attainable. Om 
procurement plans called for the ordering of 5.604 aireraft from the funds then 
requested and the deferment of orders for 1,856 aircraft needed to fill out our 
then planned reorder lead time of 18 months 

Since that time the Joint Chiefs of Staff have reviewed force levels and havi 
recommended an Air Force of 126 combat wings as the minimum essential 
structure. 

Our present production plan will equip this larger force with modern aireraft by 
December 1955. As compared with our previous program the poduction schedule 
has been leveled at a lower rate, and extended further into the future. 

Since Korea, we have found that the number of months required between the 
placing of a follow-on or repeat order and the delivery of the first end item has 
increased markedly. An independent survey by the Stanford Research Institute 
has confirmed data from our contractors that while the actual fabricating cycle is 
being shortened with higher volume production, flow times in obtaining raw mati 
rials, finished components, and production equipment are lengthening. Accord- 
ingly, our previous use of an 18-month lead time in planning procurement 
programs has been abandoned. Our present request is based upon the actual lead 
times required for the individual models being procured. The average for models 
is 24 months. 

As a result of these changes in our planning goals and production rates, and 
giving full recognition to present lead times, the aircraft procured in the fiscal 
vear 1951 program have been rescheduled, and our 1952 procurement quantity has 
been adjusted to 6.268 aireraft. In addition, 1,163 aireraft have been ordered 
to provide our longer reorder lead times. We ordered these aircraft, with the 
approval of the Secretary of Defense, by using available funds to partially 
finance contracts for air frames and major components. Our request for ait 
eraft production funds will finance 7,573 aircraft, with their initial spares and 
other support. This quantity does not complete the equipping our 126-combat 
wing Air Force. Fiscal year 1954 procurements are necessary to complete our 
program goal. 

The Air Foree is well aware that the House committee in recommending a 
cut of $560,000,000 did not necessarily have in mind the reduction in number of 
aireraft, but rather that material reductions could be made in the number of 
spares and spare parts, and that by better administrative procedures, lower prices 
could be obtained for aircraft. 

It has been the policy of the Air Force to continually review and appraise its 
administrative procedures for purposes of making improvements wherever such 


} 
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examination indicates the necessity. In accordance with this policy if and whe: 
there is an opportunity for effecting lower prices through improvement ¢ 
procedures, full advantage thereof will be taken. It is impossible at this time, 
however, to assign any definite evaluation to this uncertain prospect. 

In assessing the basis for the recommendations of the Hoyse committee, the 
Air Force does not feel that it can accept the reduction of $560 million in only 
the area of aircraft spares and spare parts. The Air Force has already reduced 
these to a minimum and further cuts would result in lowered utilization of out 
newer and most effective aircraft. The proposed reduction was therefore ana 
lyzed on the basis of a balanced program adjustment to include complete aircraft 
as well as the initial aircraft spares and spare parts to support these airerat 
This would result in the deletion of approximate 675 aircraft from the planned 
fiscal year 1958 procurement program of 7,573 aircraft. This reduction would 
seriously delay the currently planned target dates for modernization of certain 





elements of the 126 combat wing force 
A further and equally serious effect of this proposed cut is the impact on the 





aircraft) industry Contractors have planned a stable production program 
through midye 1955. Asaresult of the ‘stretch-out™ contained in our currently 
planned program, certain subcontract facilities retained in the production 
program for the purpose of maintaining a broad industrial base and providing 
expa ility in the event of mobilization have become extremely marginal. Sucl 
facilities have been retained, in some cases, even at the snecrifice of lower unit 


cost to insure readiness for full mobilization and to permit the continuation of 


production at many small business subcontractors which might not otherwis¢ 
participate in the aireraft-production program. Under the proposed budgetary 
imitation of $560 million, if appears necessary to reduce the subcontract structure 


in many Cases in order to maintain economical production rates at the facilitic 


retained in the program 


A reduction of our subcontract structure will have the pecith flect of reducing 
our mobilization potential Considerable effort has been spent by the Air Force 
to establish a broad contract base and multiple sources for long lead-time and 
critical Components It is not possible to clearly assess at this time the impact 
on industry of the proposed So6O million eut This will require detailed, pains 


taking adjustments in schedules in order to assure a continued production wit] 
the least disruption and still maintain the maximum mobilization potentia 
Further comments will be made orally, 


APPROPRIATION TITLE: “MAJOR PROCUREMENT OTH! THA \ 
(P o- 4 line 1 ») 
IW52 appropriation $1, 775, 000, 000 
153 estimate 1. BOO, GOO, O00) 
llouse comrnittee 1, 130, O00 wh 
House floor 1. OOO, OO OO) 


(House hearings, p. 585) 


The Depart: ent of the Air Fores requests the followin ninendment 


PROPOSED AMENDMEN' 





Page 27, line 19, strike out “$1,000,000,000" and insert in lieu thereof, $1,300. 
000,000," the estimate, an increase of SB00.000,000 over the Tou 


amount 


EFFECT OF THE PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


This amendment would have the effect of restoring 
(1) That portion of the minimum combat readiness objectives of the ammun 
tion program which would achieve the lowest production base capable of accepta 
ble acceleration in the event of hostilities, while providing a stock of suflicient 

iunitions to prosecute the early few month of hostilities 

(2) Sufficient vehicles after an exhaustive survey of requirements 

aircraft and move materials through the world-wide supply systems 
(3) Electronics and communications equipment vitally necessary to me 


phased objectives of systems for the control of tactical a 





to service | 
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wide, capability of aircraft to fly under all weather conditions, and early warn 
ing of unidentified aircraft. 

(4) Equipment to meet minimum acceptable training standards for air crews 
and maintenance personnel. 

(5) Sufficient ground maintenance equipment to achieve acceptable aircraft 
overhauls and required maintenance. 

The primary objective in each of the listed restorations is to provide a sound 
production base at the interim expense of sufficient equipment to meet phased 
objectives, which production base can be most readily expanded in the event o 
hostilities. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


“The committee recommends an over-all reduction in this appropriation request 
in the amount of $170 million, leaving for appropriation $1,130 million. I: 
making this recommendation it is not the purpose of the committee to reduce 
funds required to procure such items as ammunition, but the procurement of 
such items may be had through less cost if proper management procedures and 
careful planning of requirements are followed. 

“In the field of ground powered and marine equipment * * * is an area 
where major reductions may be accomplished through better utilization of the 
vehicles and equipment on hand and better management in their use. 

“It is the opinion of the committee that the tables of organization and equip 
ment and tables of allowances are in many instances unrealistic in the light of 
present-day conditions * * a more rigid review of tables of organization 
and eqripment is imperative if we are to bring absolute needs within the dollars 
available. 

“The procurement of electronics and communications equipment falls into the 
aren Where major savings should be made through better procurement practices 
and better management contracts. The same is true in the fields of training 
equipment and numerous items under the heading of “Other major equipment.’ 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT APPROPRIATION SUMMARY 


The restoration of the entire $300 million House reduction is requested pr 
marily to continue sustaining rates of production for acceleration insurance on 
the basis that the Air Foree had assumed in its budget submission considerabl 
g less than 70 perce! 
of the funds for mihimnum equipping requirements for this phase of the Air Fore: 
program. The inherent risk is increased by the fact that the majority of thes 
equipments have a long production lead time, which requires that they be placed 
on order considerably in advance of the activation of units and bases. Unies: 
these equipments are placed on order in fiscal year 1953, production must hx 
delayed for at least another vear, and phased activations correspondingly post 
poned. Another factor to be considered is that once a line has stopped prodne 


ing it is very expensive in time and.money to reestablish at a later date. The 


risk in achieving combat readiness objectives by requestit 


time lost may seriously jeopardize combat capabilities when the survival of the 
United States is at stake. 


RUDGET CONSIDERATIONS 


The fiscal vear 1953 budget estimates as presented considered three mia 


factors, (1) the phased objectives of the Air Force program: (2) the absolut 
minimum amount of equipment to cover activations and inventory wear-outs, co 
sidering procurement lead times; (8) the continuance of sustaining rates of pro 
duction which are best snited to requisite rapid acceleration of production lin 
in the event of hostilities 

The House committee reduction of $170 million was premised on “unrealist 
authorization tables and the necessity for better procurement practices 


AUTHORIZATION 1 


Tables of organization and equipment and tables of allowance were carefu 


evaluated against experience in ntilization of equipment, and requirements cor 


respondingly adjusted. This resulted in a reduction in requirements of ma 
millions of dollars prior to subinission of the estimates, and authorizing do 
ments are being revised according!y In addition, stens were taken in fis 


vears 1951 and 1952, with the advent of the Air Force expansion, to obtain bette 
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utilization of equipment on hand, which was likewise considered in developing 
requirements. 


PROCUREMENT PRACTICES 


From the inception of the Air Force expansion, every effort has been made to 
obtain the equipment necessary to accomplish mission responsibilities at the 
lowest possible price. Maximum utilization of competitive bidding and single 
service procurement has been employed to result in lower costs. The sister serv 
ices in the Department of Defense would procure 46 percent of the equipment 
budgeted in the fiscal year 1953 estimates as submitted with resulting savings 
through quantity procurements. The remaining 54 percent involves items pe- 
culiar to the Air Force, or for which the Air Force has single service procure 
ment responsibility. 


SUPPLY SYSTEM 


The House floor amendment which reduced this appropriation an additional 
$130 million was based on the assumption that the Air Force was establishing its 
own separate, independent supply system for common-use items. Actually, only 
a Slight modification of procedures now in existence is involved. The Air Force 
has no intention of setting up a new supply system. The only change desired in 
the existing procedure is to cause items, upon completion of the fabrication, to 
be shipped to an Air Force depot, rather than to an Army technical service de 
pot, thereby eliminating burdensome requisitioning procedures and attendant 
added cost to the taxpayer rhe fiscal year 19538 estimates for this appropriation 
do not include any funds for equipment for other than the existing supply system 


PRODUCTION BASE 


In establishing requirements for the continuation of a minimum acceptable 
production base, it was necessary in many instances to delay equipping objec 
tives to a point considerably later than activation of units and bases. There- 
fore funds requested in fiscal year 1953 were less than 70 percent of those re- 
quired to provide minimum equipment for those units and bases to be activated 
in this phase of the Air Force program. In a choice between providing minimum 
equipment when needed and a satisfactory production base, the latter was ac- 
cepted. The imposition of the House reductions would require that production 
be delayed at least one more year on many critical items, that needed equipment 
not be provided in many instances until 18 months to 2 years after activation of a 
unit or base, and that production lines be reduced to a state of insignificance 
relation to that required for an acceptable production base. 


8] 


DISTRIBUTION 


The reduction resulting from House action has been distributed to achieve 
balance, Detailed justification of the following distribution is given in the nar- 
rative which follows: 


BUDGET PROGRAM 


Weapons and ammunition__.__---_____-___ _ ; swstace BOO; 000: 000 
Ground powered and marine equipment_- ; _... 0,000, 000 
Electronics and communications equipment ~ FO, 000, 000 
ReGising * eGuinmMent....cckc, emia , 000, 000 


Other major equipment__.-----__-~~- 7 ‘ 000, GOO 


GCMs Saw , 000, 000 


WEAPONS AND AMMUNITION 


Restoration of $60,000,000 is requested in this program. This restoration 
would enable procurement of $45,000,000 of combat ammunition required to 
achieve a 6-month combat supply of ammunition on the budgeted items. The 
Air Force feels that this is the maximum inherent war risk that can be taken 
at this time. Any reduction below this level would be extremely dangerous to 
the war potential of the Air Force, particularly in view of the present inter 
national tension. In addition, $15,000,000 for training items would be restored to 
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achieve the required input of pilot trainees and allow the air-crew proficiency 
so necessary to combat readiness 

The weapons and ammunition program is the backbone of the Air Force's 
capability to wage an all-out war. Without sufficient support in this program 
prior to involvement in a war, the best aircraft in the world will be grounded 
sometime during the first vear of war for lack of ammunition 


GROUND POWERED AND MARINE FQUIPMEN'T 


This equipment provides the Air Force with ground mobility to carry out the 


initial phases of operation in having a combat ready Air Force. The proposed 
amendment restoring S50 million to this program will provide funds to equip 
a substantial number of combat wines, troop carrier wings and air bases, which 
are a portion of the planned Air Force expansio! 

These items of equipment are, in general, long lead time items of equipment, 
ind funds are required to effect contracts immediately in order to accomplish 


delivery of these items to those units which will phase into the planned expan- 
sion of the Air Force by December 1955 Without these funds present con- 
tracts will expire and facilities will revert to manufacture of other items of 


equipment This will deprive the Air Force of manufacturing sources, and 








venerate additional lead time for items which will be procured in future years 
and further jeopnurdize tl} equipping of those wings which ill phase into the 
\ir Foree expansion program 

| Ics AND CO NICA S EQUIPM 

wir estoratiol STO,000,000 will permit the Air Force to complete a vital 
incremen i the over-all build-up toward achieving the following major objec- 
I es in the els rol s hia 1 ite! pore il 

] fo rey ‘ he Vo Il equipments now obsolescent, With new 
nd improved devices to mee r present-day operational requirements which 
involve new hi peed ong nge strategic and transport aircratt 

”) To defend the 1 I states Alaska, and our forces wherevel deployed, 
fro enemy ail {tive } completing the air-defense = s el (radar fence) 
which includes the capabi to conti bite ntercepto 

fo provide tactical air support of the ground forces rough the i 
of moder adar and electronics for « trol and navigation 
1) To develop a capability for electronics warfare 

fi Po insure i ‘ the jit i main Ci] ib { b Pray ne essential 

Vigatiol lds 

( lo es Dlish mo ose ‘ l ‘ an Ve ¢ iui Is SVStTeE parr he ole il 

mitrol « eomb ima vist peat 

I] estoration of the funds s requested W 

l reve iv i ther dein | ( ersion Tro thr erv-high-fre weney 
band to the ultra-hich-frequenecy ban Since the majority of the requirements 
n the fiscal ve 155 estimates are for ground and tactic: type equipment in 
he CHE band whiel MUST He prern red and ostaulled in order 1 ‘ ntres oy 
it erait Coming off fhe nssemb 1th equ pped \ 1 the rie Cll eompnand 
set the new aireraft must be capable of flying ; lirwiayvs In addition. the 
effective operation of the a detense sVvste of th [United States is dependent 
up the completion of this phase of the conversion program to permit control 
of intercept: ircraft utilized in that systen 

”) Provide sufficient navigatic | aids for this phase of the Air Force pro 
grim to pern it attninment of ar weather operating capability. 

(3) Permit the Air Force to initiate the procurement of radar equipment re 
quired to at n 24-hour operat capability for the air-defense radar syste 
This 24-hour operational capability is a requisite within the radar net in the 
United States anu the overseas areas for the control of fighter aircraft 

! INING EQUIPMENT 

The House action would require a reduction of $30,000,000, with the following 
resnits to the truining program: Delay the availabilitv of essential training 
equipment well beyond the activation of new organizations and to organizations 
now in being These delays would mean that tactical organizations and schools 

d go through the critical transition phase of new high performance aireraft 


without benefit of emergency procedure training and without adequate mainte 
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A reduction in mobile training units will not allow the Air Force to meet its 
basis of issue for such equipments. Since each of the 10 eyuipments wi 
would be affected by reduction is programed to support 2 wings, this means 
~0 tactical wings will not receive necessary unit training at the time the) 

t most, prior to their receipt of new aircraft. A Considerable delay in operation: 
efficiency would consequently ensue for the wings concerned 

\ircraft simulators are electronicaily operated trainers 
ame as the operationa urplane 13\ the use of these 
is able not only to teach the tlying procedures 
iireraft but also under safe conditions, able ft 
with fires ii ght, engine failures, battle danmiag 
vell as give them actual practice in engagi 


f funds requested for these tra 


juadrons being denied this essential training 
Navigation and bombing traine ure designed 
Ind in place of more expensive training in the ain 
requirement generated b est ay, high-a 
If all the funds requested for these trainers are not 
wo bombardinent wings will not receive necessary 
Aerial turgets provide the or IV sal fii 
mibers and the fighter pilots to practice shoot 
h enems Under tl ction 405 bomber 


table 


t have su 


Phi ther major equipment 
Suppo toa eraft anda 
mendment will enable 

e Planned eXpansio 

ings, and air bases 

The funds in thi 

1) Meteorol 


S resp 1 


sly 


ul 
(2) Photographic equipment necessary 1 


al intelligence to the Air Force as rapidly as 
0 made available to the Air Force through hig 
upled with speedy processing of results on a 24 
be inude of them in vie if highly mob 
[tained 
(3) Test equipment required to maintain efficient 
chnical equipment contained in aircraft and used o1 » ground 
ent enables the Air Force to perform air missions with the knowledge th: 
mponents of the aircraft as well as electronics system for fire 
ubing will function efficiently when called upon 
{) Flying field and shop equipment necessary. to 
ndling, maintenance, and overhaul of all air aircraft Li 
it, direct support of all aircraft must suffer. Complete ; raf aintenanee 
performed at air bases through the use of this equ ll as depot 
lintenance and overhaul in the Air Force shops 
(O) Classified equipment necessary in the 
\ny reduction of this equipment will serious 
familiarize, and adapt airera 


of delivering these types of weapot 
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STATEMENT OF MAJ, GEN. MANUEL J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, HEADQUARTERS, 
UNI?vED STATES AIR FORCE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the “‘Major Procurement Other 
Than Aircraft” appropriation provides for the procurement of all major items 
of equipment included in the following budget programs: 

Weapons and ammunition 

Ground powered and marine equipment 

Kilectronies and communications equipment, other than that originally installed 
in aircraft 

Training equipment 

Other major equipment 

This equipment is required to enable the Regular Air Force, the Air Force 
Reserve, and the Air ROTC to accomplish their military missions, by furnishing 
the tools with which the varied organizational units service aircraft, establis! 
and maintain communication links and radar defense, transport critical matérie! 
provide photographic and weather coverage for tactical evaluation and applica 
tion, train air crews and maintenance personnel, and furnish the most effectiv: 
combat munitions in the event of hostilities. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


The House of Representatives reduced this appropriation by $300,000.00 
against a submitted requirement of $1,800,000,000, The Air Force in assessin 
this reduction by budget program area, has Considered the priority of equipme 
requirements as applied to the submitted estimates, and has determined tha 
each program in this appropriation must necessarily suffer a damaging blow 
if the reduction stands. Funds requested for fiscal year 1953 would in then 
selves provide only an average of less that 70 percent of the minimum equipment 
necessary for those units and bases planned for activation in this phase of th: 
Air Force program. Therefore, the funds recommended by the House would 
require that only one logical approach be taken—namely, that planned activatior 
and combat readiness of units and bases be significantly delayed, in order to r¢ 
tain minimum acceptable standards of readiness for those units that could bh 
constituted. There could be no other alternative. 

This deferral of force objectives would have the dangerous effect of bluntir 
combat readiness at a time of critical necessity, and would also have a criti 
effect on established production lines. These production lines have been car 
fully established on the basis of having in being facilities which are readi} 
eapable of rapid acceleration in the event of hostilities. The production ba 
has been established from fiscal year 1951 and 1952 funds, at the temporary ex 
pense of a portion of the physical provisioning of new units and bases. The fis 
year 1953 estimates as submitted to the House continued this realistic approac!] 
hence, the over-all 70 percent support of programed activations was determined 
to be the maximum acceptable risk to provide production insurance. The Hous 
reduction would necessitate that established production lines be reduced to 
insignificant trickle on many items of equipment, and that production lines o1 
many Other items be abolished. Once a line has stopped producing, it is ver 
expensive in both time and money to reestablish at a later date. 

Passed on a deferral of activation and combat readiness objectives, the A 
Force has determined that the House reduction would have the following effe 
by budget program area: 


Submitted Applicat 
Bud pplical 

t lmate 7 
reductio 
dround pow $460, 000, 000 S60. 1) 
| tro phe 110, 000, 000 mA) (y 
Electronies and communication quipment 100 000. 000 = OW) 
| r equip 60, O00, O00 20, 00 
Other requipment 270) 000. 000 90, 00 
1. 300. 000, 000 10), 

(a) Reduction of $60,000,000 against $460,000,000 requested for amimunit 


This would result in a gap of at least 145 months between combat consumpt 
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and production support in the critical early stage of hostilities, on the budgeted 
ammunition required for new types of aircraft. This gap could not be closed 
before the second half of fiscal year 1954 if the reduction stands. In addition, 
ammunition for peacetime training of air crews would be reduced to a 72 percent 
effectivity. This would in turn lead to loss of valuable aircraft and air crews 
in combat because of inadequate training. 

(b) Reduction of $50,000,000 against $110,000,000 requested for ground pow- 
ered equipment. This would defer for future consideration long lead time 
ground powered equipment for 48 percent of the additional forces planned for 
activation between July 1952 and December 19538 under the Air Force program. 

(¢) Reduction of $70,000,000 against $400,000,000 requested for electronics 
and communications equipment. This would seriously delay the achievement 
of a 24-hour capability for the radar defense of the United States, and the 
attainment of adequate all-weather operating capabilities of aircraft. 

(d) Reduction of $80,000,000 against $60,000,000 requested for training equip- 
ment. This would deal a crippling blow to the training program of the Air 
Force at a time when such training is most required for indoctrination of air 
crews and maintenance personnel in new types of aircraft. Inadequate train- 
ing inevitably leads to human errors in flight operations, and the loss of val- 
uable aircraft and air crews. 

(e) Reduetion of $90,000,000 against $270,000,000 requested for other major 
equipment. This would defer for future consideration long-lead-time ground 
support equipment for aircraft for 48 percent of the additional forces planned 
for activation between July 1952 and December 1953 under the Air Force 
prograin. 


RASIS FOR HOUSE REDUCTIONS 


The $800,000,000 reduction by the House in this appropriation was premised 
on the following assumptions: 

(a) That better management procedures and procurement practices should 
be followed 

(6b) That tables of organization and equipment (unit application) and tables 
of allowances (base application) are “unrealistic” in the light of present-day 
conditions, and a more rigid review and careful planning or requirements is 
imperative 

(c) That the Air Force was establishing its own separate, independent 
supply system for common-use items. 


PROCUREMEN'! AND MANAGEMENT PRACTICES 


Since the establishment of a separate Air Force, every effort has been made 
to obtain the equipment necessary to accomplish mission responsibilities at 
the lowest possible price. Maximum utilization of competitive bidding and 
single service procurement has been employed to result in lower costs. The 
sister services in the Department of Defense would procure 4 percent of the 
equipment budgeted in the fiscal year 1953 estimates as submitted, with result- 
ing savings through quantity procurement. The remaining 54 percent involves 
items peculiar to the Air Force, or for which the Air Force has single service 
procurement responsibility. Competitive bidding is resorted to in such instances, 
to achieve the lowest possible costs. The prices retiected in the submitted esti- 
mates were based on latest contract costs or industry-surveyed estimates cur- 
rent at time of submission. Experience on contract prices since February has 
indicated a general price increase trend, which could also have a marked effect 
on readiness objectives, inasmuch as the dollar available would buy fewer 
tems if the trend continues 

Every item of equipment in this appropriation is subject to rigorous manage 
ment control by staff offices at headquarters USAF level. This final responsi- 
bility has not been delegated to the Air Force commands, inasmuch as these are 
elatively high-cost items which must be evaluated against over-all program 


ibjectives, with corresponding assignment of procurement priorities within 


available funds. Requirements are assessed and reassessed on a day-to-day 


¢ ¢ 


basis to insure the most and hest for the Air Force dollar 


FABLES OF AUTHORIZATION 


While tables of equipment and tables of allowances are established as a guide 


oO the field commanders, reflecting what they should normally need to accom 
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plish their mission responsibilities, the budget estimates and buying programs 
are predicated on an up-to-date evaluation of minimum needs. Through this 
approach, consideration is given to utilization of equipment on hand, stated 
actual requirements of field commanders after exhaustive surveys, and careful 
reviews and evaluations by headquarters, USAF, Office Secretary of Defense, 
and the Bureau of the Budget. The tables of authorization are used as a 
maximum allowance for such computations of requirements, and submitted re 
quirements are generally tiuch lower. In fact, the Air Force insists to its field 
commanders that only minimum requirements to fulfill mission responsibilities 
be procured and issued, and that maximum utilization be effected. 

Tables of equipment and allowances are periodically revised to reflect Latest 
developments. However, it is emphasized that they can be used only as a guide 
The survey system presently employed is mandatory to determine minimum 
equipment requirements for each individual unit and each individual base world 
wide. It is on this system that these estimates have been computed. 


SUPPLY SYSTEM 


The assumption that the Air Force is establishing its own separate, independ 
ent supply system for common-use items is fallacious. Actually, only a slight 
modification of procedures now in existence is involved, The Air Force has no 
intention of setting up a new supply system. The only change desired in the 
existing procedure is to cause items, upon completion of the fabrication, to be 
shipped to an Air Force depot rather than to an Army Technical Service depot, 
thereby eliminating a burdensome requisitioning procedures without added cost 
to the taxpayer. Procurement of common items would continue under the single 
service concept The fiscal year 1953 estimates for this appropriation do not 
include any funds for equipment for other than the existing supply system 


REQUESTED RESTORATION 


The Air Force strongly recommends that the House reduction of $400,000,000 
in this appropriation be restored, and that $1,500,000,000 be appropriated for 
“Major procurement other than aircraft.” to achieve requisite readiness objec 
tives. The Air Force has already assumed an inherent risk in physical provi 
sioning of units and bases in order to continue sustaining rates of production as 
mobilization acceleration insurance, This risk should not be extended beyond 
present limits. 

The imposition of the House reduction would result in an inability to equip 
units as well as a loss of mobilization potential far out of proportion to the 
amount of dollars which would be cut from the fiscal year 1958 request. The 
restoration of this reduction is essential to enable the Air Force to maintain 
these two important elements so vital to the defense of the Nation—namely, 
(1) sufficient units in being to prosecute effective combat in the early stages of 
a war,and (2) the ability of American industry to expand rapidly for mobilization 


purposes 


PROGRAM 210—WEAPONS AND AMMUNITION, UNITED Srates AIR Forct 


STATEMENT OF CoL. ©. DD. THompson, DEPUTY FOR PROGRAMS AND REQUIREMENTS, 
Scppiy Division, Atk MATERIEL COMMAND 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the fiscal year 1953) budget 
request for ammunition is $460,000,000, which includes new types of items fot 
couibat readiness requirements, ammunition for the training of aircrews, and a 
small amount for newly developed amnurunition which must be tested for accepta 
bility before quantity procurements are considered for initiation in subsequent 
years. 

The assessment of a 860,000,000 reduction in this area would necessitate the 
deferral of $45,000,000 for combat ammunition, and the deletion of $15,000,000 
for training aminunition. 

fo maintain an effective Air Force, sufficient ammunition must be on hand at 
any given time to provide for consumption until industry can produce sufficient 
munitions to meet mobilization consumption. During peacetime, financing in sey 
eral years is necessary to provide several months of combat consumption, Ac 
cordingly, we must rely on the capability of industry to expand its production 
rapidly in the event of necessity. On this premise, the Air Force has strived 
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since fiscal year 1951 to establish a production base with the requisite expansi 
bility, and in soe doing, has budgeted ammunition for an average of two-thirds of 
the minimum combat readiness requirement for the aircraft to be available be- 
tween a given D-day and the date when production can match consumption under 
favorable conditions. Admittedly, this is a sizable risk if our production poten- 
tial is knocked out to a significant extent by enemy action in the early stages 
of hostilities. On the other hand, if we budgeted for our entive mninimum combat 
readiness requirement in | year, we would peak industry, and if hostilities did 
not ensue when anticipated, our production lines would then stop or be reduced 
to a state of insignificance within IS months or less. 

Therefore, we have based our animmunition planning on the best balance be 
tween suflicient stocks on hand to adequately prosecute combat for a limited 
period and production in being best capable of rapid acceleration. 

The fiscal year 1953 combat ammunition requirements are for new types 
applicable to new aircraft which are on hand or will be coming off the produc- 
tion lines in the next IS months. A reduction of $45,000,000 would necessitate 
the deferral for another vear of an additional 17 percent support for these new 
aircraft, on top of the 35 percent voluntarily deferred to establish and sustain 
the production base. More significantly, the production lines to be established 
would necessarily be drastically lower than the minimum sustaining rate re- 
quired for acceleration insurance, If the reduction stands, we would be faced 
with the realization that stocks on hand by the established target date would 
e approximately SO percent of our presently established minimum goals, and 
that the date when production could meet Combat Consumption would be ex- 
tended another S months at least beyond the planned capability of industry 
This would be an extremely untenable situation, and blunt the effectivity of 
our Air Force in the early months of hostilities, 

Che problem is made more complex by the fact that we have not budgeted in 
fiscal year 1953 for any ammunition to support Korea. To the extent that such 
support would be necessary, we would furnish ammunition from current pro- 
duction or stocks on hand until we are authorized funds for replenishment of 
stocks. Even then, we must go through the time-consuming cycle of ordering 
and getting deliveries. Luring this period, our capability for waging an ex 
tended war would suffer correspondingly. 

A reduction of $15,000,000 in training ammunition would reduce aircrew peace 
time proficiency training to a 72 percent effectivity. The inevitable result of 
nadequate training is the unnecessary loss of valuable aircraft and aircrews 
under combat conditions. Adequate training gives our aircrews the capability 
to meet and defeat an enemy with equal or superior equipment, as proved in 
World War II and Korea. If we lessen this training, we lose our combat ad- 
vantage, and are also less able to defend the United States from attack. 

For these reasons, the Air Force strongly recommends that SG0,000,000 be re- 
established for fiscal vear 1953 ammunition requirements 


BupGetr PROGRAM 220—-GrouNnp POWERED AND MARINE Equipment, UNITED STATES 
Arm Foret 


STATEMENT OF Con, O. DD. Tompson, Deputy FoR PrRoGRAMS AND REQUIREMENTS, 
Suppiy Diviston, Atk MATERIEL COMMAND 

Mr. Chairman and members of the conimittee, the budget program, ground 
powered and marine equipment, includes in the fiscal year 1955 estimate five 
categories of Air Force equipment: General-purpose vehicles, special-purpose 
vehicles, railroad equipment, construction equipment, and materials handling 
equipment. 

The $110,000,000 requested within this estimate would provide minimum es- 
sential equipment for support of the fiscal year 1955 phase of the Air Force 
program. ‘The $50,000,000 reduction assessed by the Air Force against the House 
of Representative’s reduction in this appropriation would necessitate the de- 
ferral of ground powered euipment needed to support, by December 1953, 10 
combat wings, 4 troop carrier wings, and 59 installations. The reduction would 
affect the procurement of most items planned for procurement during fiscal year 
1955. In order to achieve a sound production base, many items were planned for 
deferral to subsequent years, prior to submission of the fiscal year 1953 estimates 
to Congress, and further reductions would result in the following: 
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(1) Expiration of many existing production lines. Once a line has stopped 
producing, it is more expensive to reestablish at a later date, and the prod..ction 
lead time is extended considerably beyond the lead time involved in a continuing 
reorder stage. 

(2) Production sources would be lost in many instances and commercial fa- 
cilities would revert to manufacture of commercial items. When this situation 
occurs, manufacturers are extremely hesitant in accepting military orders, which 
contributes further to higher prices and extensive delays in receiving deliveries. 

(3) The deferral of wing and installation objectives, thereby greatly curtail- 
ing the readiness capability of the Air Force. 

Any reduction in this area would necessarily affect the procurement of bomb 
service trucks, aircraft towing tractors, construction cranes, trailers, oxygen 
generator plants and tactical type trucks, all of which have a direct relation- 
ship to combat readiness operations. In addition, procurement of logistical 
support items such as cargo trailers and trucks, structural fire trucks, locomo- 
tives and materials handling euipment would be seriously reduced. When the 
Air Force began to determine its own vehicle reuirements, it instituted a policy 
of providing commercial vehicles in the United States and selected overseas 
areas where feasible, in lieu of the more costly tactical type vehicles. This 
policy has saved many millions of dollars in the intervening period. However, 
a reduction below the funds requested would greatly impair the commercial- 
type vehicle objectives, with resulting impact on the operational capability of the 
organizations requiring such equipment. 

In summary, necessary servicing of aircraft would be impaired by any reduc- 
tion in this program, supply operations would be hampered, and operational readi- 
ness would be significantly delayed. 


PROGRAM 230—ELECTRONICS AND COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT, UNITED STATES 
Arr Force 


STATEMENT OF R. C. MAvpeE, Mason GENERAL, USAF, Director or 
COMMUNICATIONS, DCS/O Hq USAF 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: The program to be discussed 
at this time is “Budget Program 230, Electronics and communications equip- 
ment.” A restoration of $70,000,000 is requested to provide a total of $400,000,- 
O00. The reconu ended Air Foree amendment submitted to the committee briefly 
covers the serious effect this $70,000,000 reduction will produce. Ll would like to 
emphasize in more detail the effect this reduction foreshadows so the committee 
Will have first-hand information for consideration. 

The modernization program for electronics and communications in the Air 
Force was begun in fiscal year 1947. The need for modernizing Air Force elec 
tronics devices is due to the rapid development of air power by the United 
States and other countries. Technological advances in the field of military 
aviation have made it necessary to rapidly and radically modernize in the elec- 
tronies field to keep pace. 

Almost all the communications and electronics equipment remaining from 
World War II is now obsolescent in performance, worn out through usage, or 
no longer in production or stocks. To offset this serious deficiency this com- 
mittee has approved appropriations on a gradual seale since fiseal year 1947. 
This action has provided funds for the required modernization program on a 
phased basis. 

However, the Korean situation has caused the rephasing and the expediting of 
our requests for arpropriations in order to speed immediate procurement of ad- 
ditional quantities and items for the Air Foree expansion program. 

With the appropriations authorized during fiscal years 1951 and 1952, action 
was taken to build up the electronies production base in ore ¢ to obtain our re- 
quirements in time to meet target dates established by the JCS. Dne to the 
need for establishing production lines on long lead time and complex equipments, 
the expansion requirements were phased over a period of 4 years. 

The fiscal year 1953 request represents the third increment of the 4-year pro- 
gram. As a result of the orders placed during fiscal years 1951 and 1952, the 
industry has in being, the production capabilities necessary to produce the equip- 
ments required to make the Air Force modern—insofar as electronics and com- 
munications equipments are concerned. 
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The results of the Air Force’s buying programs in prior years are becoming a 
reality in that we are now receiving deliveries in quantity. If this is continued 
we Will ineet our program objectives. Now that the production capability exists, 
it is only logical to continue the production, even at minimum amounts, until 
the established requirements are met. 

To stop the lines of production now will only result in paying more money 
for the same items later. 

In other words, the production of equipment has been phased productionwise 
and dollarwise to meet the Air Force requirements. To complete this 4-year 
program, fiscal year 1954 budgetary requirements will be substantial. The major 
portion of this requirement was deferred to fiscal year 1954 due to budgetary 
ceilings, and for some items, due to production capacity. 

The electronics and communications program for the Air Foree consists of 
many program segments in direct support of sir power. Some segments, however, 
are not directly related to such things as Air Force Wing structure, numbers of 
personnel, or installations. These segments include: 

(a) The radar fence which is based upon geographical coverage. 

(b) Navigational aids which are based genereliy on global military air route 
coverage ; 

(c) Global communications which are provided at specific locations to furnish 
dependable radio, point-to-point Communications; and 

(d@) Countermeasure requirements which are for specified types of aircraft, 
while other airborne radio and radar equipments are installed in all tactical type 
aircraft. 

In other words, regardless of the combat wing structure, the number of person- 
nel or installations employed, a vast majority of the electronics and Communica- 
tions equipment is to be deployed, on a global basis, for the attainment of the 
Air Force mission and objectives. This consideration is vital to a clear under- 
standing of Air Force communications and electronies requirements for this and 
the years to follow. To rapidly deploy today’s and tomorrow's Air Force we must 
have certain equipments in place at the time of deployment. 

The effect of a cut-back to still lower production rates at this time would 
result in the following: 

(a) The completion of the air defense rudazy system would be seriously de- 
layed.—Because of the time required to build and install complex radar sets, and 
the associated communications equipment, it is highly essential that we place on 
procurement how, the equipment needed to provide 24-hour operational capa- 
bilities. Without the essential radar sets and the mobile units needed for the 
support of our forces overseas, the air defense radar system would not be capable 
of providing the advance warning and control that is so essential to the defense 
of the United States. Gaps in the existing system might allow an attacking force 
to destroy our cities and industries. <A critical item or increment in the radar 
system is the electronic identification equipment. Without the secure and de- 
pendable electronic identification system, our controllers will be unable to dis- 
tinguish friendly from hostile aircraft. Therefore without it many of our own 
aircraft might conceivably be lost to our own guns. 

(b) The ability of the Air Force to provide the air power to retaliate in the 
event of an air attack would be lessened by this cut-back.—This ability is depend- 
ent to a large degree upon the all-weather operating capabilities which are pro- 
vided by the installation of modern navigational aids, both airborne and ground. 
The essentiality of electronics in modern day warfare is a well known fact. No 
matter how new and swift the aircraft, and no matter what weapons they carry, 
they are completely ineffective in darkness and bad weather. They are only par- 
tially effective in good weather without the improved navigatinoal aids and de- 
vices which have been designed to complement their newness, their speed and 
their weapons. If the Air Force is to attain all-weather operating capabilities, 
the navigational aid program must not be retarded. It is essential from a safety 
and an economical standpoint that these required aids be procured and installed 
without delay. Experience has proven beyond dispute that effective and efficient 
navigational aids are the means of providing economical insurance for the pro- 
tection of our highly trained air crews and the costly aircraft they are operating 
for the defense of our country. 

(c) The partially completed conversion from very-high frequency to ultra-high 
frequency operations will be delayed by this $70,000,000 cut-back.—Due to the 
lack of radio frequencies in the very-high frequency band for the control of 
tactical air operations, the Air Force and Navy must convert to the ultra-high 


os -_—sNYes 
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frequency band where snfficient frequencies are available. The development 
of ultra-high frequency equipments, airborne, ground and shipborne, was started 
during the later stages of World War II. The first appropriations to procure the 
new equipments for the Air Force were authorized in fiscal year 1949. The 
\ir Force must go forward with this program since its stocks of very-high fre- 
quency equipments are now exhausted. Since new production aireraft are be- 
ing delivered with the new ultro-high frequency set, it is mandatory that the 
ground stations he installed at the earliest date. 

(di The global communications sustem orcill be delayed if the $70,000,000 re- 
duction is sustained—The Air Force expansion program and the advent of the 
faster and longer ranged aircraft have combined to require augmentation of the 
global communications system. Without additional radio and cryptographic 
equipments, the Air Force will be unable to furnish the communications circuits 
required for the command control of its long-range strategic striking force and its 
supporting units wherever they may be deployed. Due to the production. lead 
time required for highly technical radio and cryptographic type items, it is 
necessary that funds for procurement Planned for fiscal year 1953 be provided 
to keep this program in phase with the expansion program. 

Gentlemen, | have summarized the impact the proposed STO,000,000: reduction 
would have on the electronics and communications program. I earnestly recom 
nend this amount be restored as a long-range economical decision consistent 
with the recognized need for cCommunications-electronics support for the ex 
panding Air Force. 


PROGRAM 2OO—TRAINING EQuiepMENT, UNITED Staves AtrR Forck 
STATEMENT OF CoL, GeorGE B. DANY, Derpury D1IreEcTOR OF TRAINING 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, budget program 250 consists 
of major items of training equipment such as mobile training units, flight simu- 
lators and navigation and bombing trainers. No new types of devices are in- 
cluded in this fiscal year 1953 request. Mobile training units have been in use 
in the Air Force and the Navy since 1945. Flight simulators have been procured 
by the Air Force and the Navy since 1948, while navigation and bombing train- 
ers have been a part of the Air Force program since early in World War ITI. 

The basis of issue for these trainers has been determined through experience 
as the minimum number required to meet essential Air Force training needs. 
These requirements have been established by the known number of tactical 
organizations in the approved Air Force program, the number of personnel re- 
quiring training in each organization, and the number of hours of training which 
have been determined by operational experience to be required by each indi- 
vidual on the equipment he will operate or maintain. 

Sixty million dollars has been requested from the Congress for this program 
in fiscal year 1953. A reduction of 830,000,000 resulting from the Air Force 
application of the House of Representatives’ cut woul@ deprive the Air Force 
of half the essential ground-training equipment which it needs to procure during 
tiscal year 1958 to meet essential requirements during the critical period of 
fiscal years 1953 and 1954. More specifically, such a reduction would have the 
following impact on the Air Foree training program : 

(a) Twenty-six tactical wings would not receive mobile training units. Mo 
bile training units are used to train air crews and ground personnel in the op 
erational and mechanical features of new aircraft, provide refresher training 
to personnel who from time to time must keep abreast of the latest developments 
in their specialty and to train newly assigned personnel. Depriving the per- 
sonnel of 26 combat wings of the use of mobile training units would mean that 
these wings would not receive unit training at the time they need it most, 
prior to their receipt of new aircraft. The Air Training Command would 
be unable to absorb the increased load generated by the denial of mobile train- 
ing units since spaces have not been programed in Air Training Command to 
provide for all the maintenance personnel of these tactical wings who require 
transition training. In addition, even if the Air Training Command could as- 
sume the additional load, tactical wing commanders would be denied utilization 
of their personnel while they were undergoing training in formal training 
courses and the time and expense involved in the transportation of personnel 
for training would be increased. Further, even if operational aireraft were 
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set aside to provide the training normally given by mobile training units, train- 
ing requirements would not be satisfied because the electrical, hydraulic, fuel, 
and other systems cannot be exposed for study and troubleshooting. 

(b) Ten tactical wings would not receive training in flight simulators. Flight 
simulators are the best means of teaching air crews proficiency in high-per- 
formance fighters and bombers prior to releasing them for flight in actual air- 
craft. They provide close supervision by competent instructors and permit 
analysis of air crew flying errors as they are being made. Flight simulators 
also provide emergency procedure training involving such potentially hazardous 
eouditions as severe wing icing, power failure, extreme turbulence, and battle 
reduction in funds, therefore, would cause a reduction in the proticiency of the 
air crews of 10 wings even though it were possible to provide additional actual 
flying hours in tactical aircraft for training. 

(c) The flying schools in Air Training Command would be prevented from 
giving necessary training because of the lack of sufficient numbers of instrument 
trainers. Since instrument trainers have been programed as an integral part of 
our flying training program in lieu of more expensive aircraft, minimum essential 
training standards could not be met. 

(¢) Four bombardment wings would not receive navigation and bombing 
trainers. The Air Force considers these trainers essential because: 

(1) Trainer time substitutes for a portion of the aircraft training time and 
can be accomplished with greater safety and at reduced operating costs, 
(2) Practice is afforded over territory not normally within the range of 
training missions. 
(3) Student errors can be analyzed and corrected by instructors at the 
instant they are made. 
This reduction in funds would mean that the navigators and bombardiers of 
four wings would not obtain proper training and all training they did receive 
would have to be conducted under actual flight conditions at a consequently 
greater cost. 

Since the initial cost and operating cost of training equipment are far less 
than the cost of aircraft and airborne equipment any reduction of funds in this 
program would reduce minimum training standards and would cause a com 
mensurately greater increase in costs in other budget programs in order to enable 
the Air Force to obtain the highly qualified air crews needed to operate the 
complex aircraft of today. 


PROGRAM 270—O7THER MAJOR EQUIPMENT, Unirep Srares Atr Force 


STATEMENT oF Con, O. D. THOMPSON, DEPUTY FOR PROGRAMS AND REQUIREMENTS 
SUppPLy DivisioN, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: Program 270, “Other major 
equipment,” includes coniplete end items of meteorological, photographic, print 
ing and reproduction, test, tlving field, shop and hangar, utilities and classified 
equipment. 

The fiscal vear 1953 estimate as submitted to the Congress provides $270 million 
for this budget program. Apportionment by the Air Force of the House of Rep- 
resentatives’ reduction to this program was $90 million. This reduction would 
defer equipments necessary for the tactical units and the support organizations 
of the Air Force. Aircraft cannot be staried without the types of ground genera- 
tors contained in project 276. The types of test equipment indicated in pri ject 
27) are required for the proper evaluation of the operational capability of our 
complex Air Force equipment. It is imperative to ground check all component 
parts and systems included in aircraft so that the operational objectives of our 
aireraft can be suecessfully carried out without needless loss of air crewmen and 
airplanes through malfunction of equipment. 

examples of major items of equipment that would have to be wholly or partially 
deferred as a result of a reduction are as follows: 

(1) Automatic weather stations. Used to obtain current weather information 
from those areas too inaccessible for assignment of weather personnel. To fulfill 
the required all-weather global concept of the Air Force, a complete strategic 
weather chain must be established. 

(2) Indicator radar cloud. Used to obtain information on the cloud ceilings 


’ 


the depth of the clouds, and other cloud information. Required to provide cloud 
intelligence at altitudes attained by modern aircraft. 
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(3) Calibrator ranze. Used to ground-check airborne guns for accuracy and 
correct range finding. This equipment assures air crews that their present large 
caliber, high-velocity guns will function accurately when required during combat. 

(4) Gound power unit for B-47. This item is required to start the B-—47 
aircraft and will provide the capability to put our strike aircraft in the air in 
a minimum amount of time. 

The lead time on some of these items extends to 24 months. If the Air Force 
is going to have the necessary items in the right place at the right time, procure 
ment must be initiated during fiscal year 1953. 

The requirements presented in the fiscal vear 1953 estimate for this program 
are based on minimum requirements for ground support, maintenance, and over 
haul of aircraft, and equipment necessary for maintaining and supporting 
operating equipment at our air bases, shops, and in our tactical units, 

The proposed reduction will result in a deferral of equipment needed to support 
by December 1953 10 combat wings, 4 troop-carrier wings, and 59 installations 
These programed organizations, installations, and aircraft through lack of equip 
ment will not be able to attain the operational readiness, strike, and defenses 
capability necessary to the welfare of the country if a reduction of $90,000,000 
is effected against this program. 

Accordingly it is requested that $90,000,000 be reinstated in this program to 
enable the Air Force to achieve the requisite force readiness. 


APPROPRIATION TITLI ACQUISITION AND CONSTRUCTION OF REAL PROPERTY 
(P. 27, line 21) 
1952 appropriation (for liquidation of prior-year contract au- 
thorization 2 $85, 000, 000 
19535 estimate (for liquidation of prior-year contract authorization_ 


Mouse committee 
HHouse floor 


(House hearings, p. 1023) 
The Department of the Air Force requests the following amendment : 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
Page 27, line 25, insert after “845,334,770,” “to remain available until ex 
pended.” 
EFFECT OF THE PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


This amendment will restore the appropriation language to that intended hb 
the House committee as expressed in the committee report. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 
“Under the appropriation ‘Acquisition and Construction of Real Property’, a 
language has been eliminated except language to appropriate an additiona 


amount of funds for liquidation of obligations incurred pursuant to authority 
heretofore granted, the funds to remain available until erpended” [italics added 


IUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


In view of the comments contained in the committee report, it appears it w: 
the intent to grant the Air Force authority which would permit utilization 
funds until expended. Prior year appropriations have contained language 
requested in the proposed amendment. If such authority was not granted 
would necessitate multiple funding of public-works projects. This would result 
in unwarranted added administrative workload with attendant additional cos! 
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APRROPRIATION TITLE: “MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS” 
(P. 28, line 1) 


1952 appropriation f $3, 208, 442, 000 
1953 estimate = 3 7 389, S17, 000 
House committee ' : : 3, TSO, S17, COO 
House floor : ; 3, 761, 790, 142 


(House hearings, p. 725) 


The Department of the Air Force requests the following amendme 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


29. line 14, strike out “$3,761,790,142’ ’and insert in lieu thereof ‘“$4,389,- 
the estimate, an increase of S$627,6S1.85S over the House-approved 
mount 
EFFECT OF THE PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Restore the followinng amounts for the purposes indicated : 

(@) $180.390,000 for 46,690 maan-years of Civilian personnel employment. 

(Bb) $181,983,000 for procurement of maintenance spare parts and operating 
supplies to be consulued in operating-program accomplishment. 

(¢) $157,376,000 for procurement of equipment and supplies to sustain stock 
evels required to support the approved Air Force units. 

(d@) S$157,.982,S58 for nonpersonnel costs at Air Force installations for such 
expenses as purchased utilities services, heating fuels, operating supplies and 
maintenance materials purchased locally, and contractual maintenance services. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


rhe committee recommends that the request for appropriations in the amount 
of $4.389,817.000 be reduced by S600,000,000 in the belief that through better 
management, better utilization of the equipment and materials on hand, more 
careful supervision of all the activities a better service can be performed in 


the interest of the Nation. In the opinion of the committee there is scarcely 
in area under this appropriation request that cannot take a reduction and still 
perform its required operation effectively. A major portion of all civilian per 
sonnel are employed in the areas of this appropriation reques! and a better uti 
ization of such civilian personnel would produce better results and at a lesser 


cost 

“In considering the reductions to be made in this appropriation the committee 
recommends the elimination of an item of $45,000 for public information which 
vas earmarked for transfer to the Office of the Secretary of Defense, and a re 
duction of 50 percent in the remaining funds earried in this appropriation for 
public-information activities.” 


APPROPRIATION SUMMARY 


The Air Force requests restoration of $28,026,858 which was eliminated by 
in amendment from the floor of the House of Representatives. It was charged 
iv a member of the Bonner committee that the Air Force was establishing a 
duplicate supply system for items for which the Army has procurement respon- 
sibility and has in the past retained in depot storage for issue to Air Force 

its and installations The chairman of the Subcommittee on Armed Servy- 

es, House of Representatives Committee on Appropriations, supported the Air 
force in its contention that there is no duplication of service by submitting for 
he record a letter from the Under Secretary of the Air Force to the chairman 

f the Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee of the Honse of Representa 

ves dated March 22, 1952. It is emphasized here again that there is no dupli- 
cative expense involved and that the supply organization of the Air Force pro 

des the most economical service possible with the minimum administrative 
verhead. 

The blanket reduction of $600,000,000 recommended by the House committee 
would require the Air Force to reduce civilian personnel employment from the 
umber that will be on the roll June 30, 1952. in disregard of the fact that the 

orkload will increase as the Air Force continues to build up toward its ap- 
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proved goal of 126 combat wings. Also, without considering expanding pro- 
grams Which must accompany the growth of the Air Force it will be necessary 
to reduce stock levels of consumable supplies and maintenance materials below 
the minimum level required for the present strength, in lieu of increasing to 
the minimum levels required for the larger foree. This places the Air Force in 
an untenable position in event of a sudden emergency and, in fact, jeopardizes 
the safety of the country by rendering the Air Force incapable of maintaining a 
sustained offensive in such an event. The over-all effect of this proposed 
blanket reduction would be: 

(a) To further defer attainment of the One Hundred and Twenty-sixth Combat 
Wing Force. 

(6) To curtail the planned program of expansion for the fiscal year 1953, and 
limit the Air Force approximately to the end tiscal year 1952 position. 

The reduction resulting from House action has been distributed to achieve 
balance. Detailed justification is given on subsequent pages in accordance with 
the following distribution : 

BUDGET PROGRAM 


Operation of aircraft SISO, COO, OOO 





Organization, base, and maintenance equipment and supplies _ 120, 000, 000 
Logistical support_-_-_- Oo ee ae et 6 oe eae oh Aner 
Training support ae ; : Sei ae 60, 000, O00 
Operational support j eae espe eae SO, OOO, OOO 
Research and test support 7. 000, 000 
Medical support sg é ee eee eee 15, 000, 000 
Service-wide support ; : 2,655, G00 

M. and O. total a : 627, 681, 85s 


OPERATION OF ATRCRAFT 


The proposed amendment which will restore S1S0,000.000 in this program wi 
enable the Air Force to procure aircraft maintenance spare parts, supplies, fuels 
oils, and services in sufficient quantities to support approximately 1) million 
fiving hours which must be eliminated from the program unless restoration is 


made. It will permit the adjustments in stock levels by the end of fiscal year 
1953 which are necessary for the initiation of a proportional flying hour prograi 
in fiscal year 1954. Aireraft spare parts and related items such as carburetors 


jet engine parts, and propeller components in proper range and quantities, whe 
and where needed, are indispensable adjuncts to air power. The effectiveness 
of the Air Force in general, and particularly its ability to fly a program consistent 
With assigned world-wide responsibilities is largely dependent on the availabilit 
of spares and spare parts. 

The proposed amendment will further enable the Air Foree to hold current 
strategic reserve stocks of fuel and to maintain distribution channels (or pipe 
lines) with a consequent effect on fuel supply levels at over 300 locations 
throughout the world. Pipelines include those stocks in transit and on hand 
in bulk storage for support of current operations. 

In addition to the above, restoration of the funds will eliminate the necessity 
for canceling or deferring, entirely or in part, necessary aircraft modificatio 
required for flight safety or demonstrated mechanical deficiencies. Example 
of necessary work which will be completed with these additional funds includ 
anti-icing modification of jet engines in use in fighter aircraft and installation 
of fire resistant materials in engine nacelles of Air Force aircraft not s: 
equipped. 


ORGANIZATION, BASE, AND MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


The restoration of $120 billion will provide for the procurement of equipment, 
essential maintenance parts, and housekeeping supplies required to support 
101,000 military personnel and the increased number of combat units which were 
to be provided for in the minimum operational program considered necessary 
to properly train, equip, and maintain needed forces. The proposed amendment 
will enable the Air Force to build its forces by end fiscal year 1953 to the 
programed number of combat wings and to support its programed military end 
strength of 1,061,000 instead of 960,350 supportable under H. R. 7391 (April! 
10 1952). 
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Funds in this budget program provide for such essential personal issue items 
of equipment as parachutes, special flying clothing, crash helmets, and for such 
organizational equipment as airfield lighting and landing mats. In addition, 
spare parts for essential Air Force equipment such as replacement electronic 
tubes, resistors, transformers, and other parts to maintain ground radio and 
radar equipment in a constant state of readiness are procured from these funds. 
Likewise, maintenance parts to support the day-to-day effective operation of 
crash fire trucks, fork lifts, tow trucks and carts, and all other ground powered 
vehicles in the Air Force are procured from such funds. 

It is estimated that of the 8120 million requested for restoration, $386 million 
are required for day-to-day consumption requirements to support the approved 
Air Force program. Lacking these funds, we will be forced to reduce essential 
minimum stock levels to support that program. The remainder or $86 million 
will support the increased stock level requirements which represent the bare 
ininimums necessary to back up approved expansion of the Air Force. Failure 
to receive these funds will only delay the accomplishment of the Air Force in 
ittaining its approved goals and required combat efficiency. 


LOGISTICAL SUPPORT 


The proposed amendment which will restore $163,026,858 in this program, will 
enable the Air Force to support approximately 1 million flying hours which 
must otherwise be eliminated from the flying hour program. Logistical support 
primarily covers the depot system of the Air Force which provides supply and 
maintenance services beyond the capabilities of Air Force bases and tactical 
organizations throughout the world. ‘The necessity for receiving bulk shipments 
from suppliers, storing in bulk and distributing supplies, aircraft parts, and 
various equipment in proper quantities to the units carrying out the Air Force 
mission is closely related to the hours which must be tlown in the performance of 
the mission. It is estimated that the proposed amendment will provide required 
resources to ship and receive a total of around 300,000 tons of supplies and equip- 
ment in the depot system, exclusive of transportation costs, in support of the 
additional 1 million flying hours. 

The proposed amendment will also provide for transporting approximately 
200,000 tons of freight by commercial means, primarily rail, in support of the 
required prograin, 

The required depot maintenance capability, including contractual facilities, 
ean be maintained with adoption of the amendment. The total program projects 
a requirement for approximately 60,000 engine overhauls, The amendments will 
permit accomplishment of approximately 18,000 of these engine overhauls re- 
quired to meet programed operational needs. The amendment will also enable 
the Air Force to recondition approximately 2,000 aircraft, an operation which 
would otherwise have to be deferred with a consequent serious loss of operating 
efficiency and safety. 

TRAINING SUPPORT 


The restoration of $60,000,000 under the training support program will: 

(a) Provide for a return to the 10,000 pilot training rate, which is necessary 
in order to meet requirements for trained pilots to man operational units and 
permit the Air Force to meet initial wartime requirements. Under the House 
iction, it would be necessary to delete three flying training schools from the pro- 
gram of training installations, and therefore to reduce the pilot training rate 
from 10,000 to 7,200, which is inadequate to meet the requirements of the ex- 
panded Air Force program, On this reduced program, the reduction in pilot 
production would be 3,100 during fiscal year 1953 and fiscal year 1954, with 
the greater part of the deficiency occurring in fiscal year 1954, when requirements 
fo man aircraft already in production and presently planned for production will 
‘each their peak. 

bh) Restore the capability of the Air Force to meet its requirements for tech- 
cally trained personnel, by permitting a return to the planned technical training 
iverage lond of 64,400, [neder the House action, it would be necessary to 
reduce technical training loads to an average of 58,250, which would be inade- 
quate fo meet the needs of combat and supporting units. 

(c) Permit the retention, within the active program, of facilities necessary 
to provide indoctrination training to an average load of 27,267, which is neces- 
sary to meet the programed end strength of the Air Foree for fisenl year 1953, 
The House action did not contemplate a reduction in the end fiscal year 1953 
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military strength of the Air Foree; however, under the House actiou, it would 
be necessary to close one of the three indoctrination stations now in existence 
thereby reducing the capability of the Air Force to train recruits in the numbers 
necessary to meet strength objectives. 

(d) Reestablish the Air Force Reserve training programs to the extent neces 
sary to restore an effective mobilization potential of trained pilots and tech 
nicians. This mobilization potential has been depleted to a dangerous degree by 
the Korean conflict. Under the House action, it would be necessary to reduce 
the number of Reserve flying training wings from 30 to 19; to reduce the number 
of Reserve district headquarters from 27 to 11, thus preventing the orderly 
administration of the Reserve: and to curtail drastically the scope and effec 
tiveness of training to be provided to reservists in the 225 specialist-training 
installations planned for fiscal year 1953. The effect of these forced changes 
in the program for Reserve training would be to forfeit the confidence of 
reservists throughout the country, at a time when the need for a trained and 
enthusiastic Reserve force is greater than ever before. 


OPERATIONAL SUPPORT 


Restoration of $80,000,000 under the operational support program, is necessary 
to provide base support to operational units being activated, and to protect the 
combat capability of the Air Force during the critical period of 1953-54. 

The program of installations presented in the President's budget renresented 
a minimum number essential to the deployment of the Air Foree. Under the 
House action, the Air Force capability of providing installation support to 
operational units would be reduced below the requirements of the 95-wing pro- 
gram, Without consideration of new units being activated. It would be neces- 
sary to forego operation of strategically important components of the overseas 
base complex, which is essential in order to insure flexibility in counteroffensive 
operations and in order to lessen, through dispersal, the vulnerability of our 
combat units. 

It would be necessary, because of inadequate funds, to retain in stand-by 
status a total of 21 installations (9 in the zone of the interior and 12 overseas) 
for which construction authorization was provided in the fiscal year 1952 
Public Works bill and on which construction has either begun or is about to 
begin. 

Besides reducing installation support capability, the House allowance would 
reduce, by approximately 60 percent, commercial airlift required for Strategic 
Air Command rotational movement, thereby reducing the number of such move- 
ments. This would prevent attainment of the unit mobility which is essential 
under present and foreseeable world conditions, and would have the further 
effect of denying training to commercial carriers with whom plans have heer 
formulated for the provision of a first-line reserve of transport for Air Force 
use at the outbreak of hostilities. 


RESEARCH AND TEST SUPPORT 


Restoration of $7,000,000 under the research and test support program, as 
contained in the proposed amendment, is necessary to insure timely testing ot 
guided missiles, new types of aircraft, air defense systems, and other equally 
important items of equipment. The research and development program has 
expanded from an average level of $160,000,000 per year in fiscal year 1950 to x 
level of $525,000,000 in fiscal year 1953. The impact of this program expansion 
is reflected in added workload at the installations which have responsibility for 
accomplishment of operational suitability testing. Failure to provide adequate 
funds in this program would not only delay the testing and perfection of cur 
rently needed weupons and equipment but would also risk sacrifice of the invest 
ment of Air Force resources made in previous years. 


MEDICAL SUPPORT 


The Medical Service of the Air Force is dedicated to furnishing the best 
possible medical treatment to its personnel. The quality of the care rendered 
is dependent upon the availability of trained personnel, sufficient medical sup 
plies, and upon adequate facilities. The $15,000,000 reduction applied to this 
program forces a curtailment in the training program and a reduction in the 
availability of medical matériel and facilities and will reduce materially the 
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standards and quality of medical and dental care available to Air Force 
personuel, 

The forced reduction in training of airmen technicians and in skilled civilian 
personnel at the hospitals will result in a critical shortage of skilled medical 
personnel by the end of fiscal year 1958. The available skilled personnel are 
insufficient to maintain an acceptable quality of medical care during fiscal 
year 1953 and subsequent years. 

The procurement of medical matériel and the rehabilitation and modification 
of facilities, which have a direct bearing on the quality of medical care and 
morale of the patient, must be curtailed to a point where neither will meet the 
accepted standards of medical care, Consumable medical supplies, new drugs, 
and equipment cannot be procured in the quantities that professional experience 
indicates is required for adequate medical care. Depot-stocks level will be 
reduced from 6 months on hand to 3 months on hand, thereby reducing our 
capability to meet demands resulting from any rapid increase in the sick and 
injury rate from any cause, including hostilities. 

The limitations imposed by these reductions affects our capability to furnish 
adequate medical care to the sick or inured. Just as the Air Force must not 
buy a cheap airplane at the risk of sacrifice of the lives and safety of the crew, 
the Surgeon General must not provide a cheap medical service at the expense 
of the sick and wounded. Without well-trained adequate personnel, sutticient 
modern drugs, supplies, and equipment, and with medical facilities below stand- 
ards normally available in civilian communities, the Medical Service, USAF, 
will be compelled to provide medical care to Air Force personnel at standards 
below those which the Air Force, the people, and the Congress properly expect 
and demand. 


SERVICE-WiDE SUPPORT 


The fiscal year 1953 estimate provides for no increase in administrative fune 
tions over the projected fiscal year 1952 end level except for slight increases 
in those areas directly related to the air-defense mission, to the security fune- 
tions, and to the control and proper management of Air Force supply functions. 

The restoration of $2,655,000 will be applied to these areas to increase our 
capability to evaluate raw intelligence data concerning tactical targets which 
is required for development of radar bombing information; improve our ability 
to evaluate and assess the weapons capabilities of our potential enemies which 
is vitally essential to the prevension of a surprise attack; expand our security 
effort in the investigation of sabotage, espionage, and treason; and, permit the 
24-hour operation of the air defense radar system. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS APPROPRIATION, UNITED STATES AIR Force 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. M. J. ASENSIO, DirEcTOR OF BUDGE' 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the fiscal year 1953 fund require 
ment originally submitted to the House under the “Maintenance and operations” 
appropriation was $4,589,817,000. The amount approved by the House of Repre 
sentatives was $3,761,790,142, a reduction of $628,026,858. Of this reduction only 
$28,371,858 was specifically identified. The balance of this reduction was made 
on the recommendation of the Appropriations Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, “In the belief that through better management, better utilization of 
the equipment and materials on hand, more careful supervision of all the activ- 
ities a better service can be performed in the interest of the Nation.” The addi- 
tional general observations were made that, “In the opinion of the committee 
there is scarcely an area under this appropriation request that cannot take a 
reduction and still perform the required operation effectively. A major portion 
of all civilian personnel are employed in the areas of this appropriation request 
and a better utilization of such civilian personnel would produce better results 
and at a lesser cost.” 

In consonance with the intent voiced by the Appropriations Committee of the 
House of Representatives, the Air Force has applied the reduction in this appro- 
priation in such manner as to produce a generally balanced program within the 
limitation of funds proposed. In doing this, it has been necessary to reduce 
cperating programs below levels which ar® essential to maintain adequately 
trained forces, ready to meet any threat to the security of the Nation. The 
magnitude of the reduction necessitates assumption of risks far too great to be 
accepted by the Air Force without full cognizance on the part of those 
responsible. 
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The reductions have been applied within the appropriation as follows: 


NIA en $180, 000, 000 
Organization, base, and maintenance equipment and supplies____. 120, 000, 000 
RMRRPRE RCRD RONIION Go c  cccecctne Es a OS EE Re Ba 168, 026, S58 
PE I nn ec eminem cmiemnmtnaeneuncimaee= TOO 
Operational support_..--..__~~_ ieee ad acca ter he a a hae rat a 80, 000, OOO 
Research and test support_-..-_._..__________ cpaemtnhtaenmunisieicienin os 7, 000, 000 
RUSE OROIR ER  RURRIIONI a caetette eapernibdctahettcectas agai eat aiesak oi bide 15, 000, 000 
Service-wide support -__--___ ee eee hives estan aaeeeatach 3, 000, 000 

CI I NN es cimacaemeres iets Ua, eS 


Specific effects of the application of these application of these reductions in 
funds would be to limit civilian personnel employment to 85 percent of the num- 
ber required, or 46,690 man-years less than requirements; and would actually 
necessitate a reduction in force of approximately 10,000 to 15,000 persons esti- 
mated to be on the rolls on June 30, 1952. The amount of payrolls saved as a 
result of this limitation would be $1380,890,000, but the loss of combat ready 
effectiveness would far exceed this savings because the loss swilll be irretriev- 
able. Over 1,000,000 fiying hours would have to be eliminated from the pro- 
ment and in part because of inability to procure maintenance spares and operating 
ment and in part because of inability to procure maitenance spares and operating 
supplies for consumption; the elimination of $181,9383,000 being attributable to 
this purpose. These flying hours are essential to sustain an adequately trained 
and combat-ready force. Reduction of $157,376,000 will be necessary in pro 
curement of equipment and supplies required to sustain stock levels to support 
approved Air Force units, which means assuming far greater risks than can be 
justified if the Air Force is to effectively deal with the actions of an aggressor 
An additional amount of 8157,982,S858 will be eliminated from funds required at 
Air Force installations for such expenses as purchased utilities services, heating 
fuels, operating supplies and maintenance supplies purchased locally, and con- 
tractual maintenance services; the elimination of which will necessitate reten- 
tion in inactive status of 21 installations urgently required to be active in order 
to meet strategic requirements of the Air Force. 

The sum of the amounts specified is S627,681,858 which is the amount of the 
reduction made by the House of Representatives which the Air Foree requests 
be restored. Restoration of the specific reduction of $345,000, made to eliminate 
from this appropriation the amount which the Air Force was to contribute to 
Department of Defense for public information, is not requested. This amount 
is included under “Service-wide support” in the tabulation of reductions I have 
submitted. 

The amount deleted from this appropriation by House of Representatives 
action in consonance with section 640, general provisions, H. R. 7391 (April 10) 
($28,026,858) is included in the amount requested to be restored. This request 
for restoration is correlated with the request of the Secretary of Defense for 
deletion of section 640 from the appropriation bill. In addition to being based 
upon the erroneous assumption that the Air Force is duplicating an existing 
supply system, the method of determining a reduction was to charge the Air 
Force with all costs estimated as overseas requirements for the handling of 
common items. A complete duplication was assumed and deleted, although there 
was no basis fof the assumption. 

Reductions made in the “Maintenance and operations” appropriation cannot be 
translated into terms of program stretch outs because the expenses borne from 
this appropriation are day-to-day operating costs rather than capital equipment. 
Items of supply and maintenance spares procured from the “Maintenance and 
operations” appropriation are of relatively short lead time and inventories have 
a rapid turn-over as consumption is directly related to operating programs, 
Other expenses are also related directly to dailly program accomplishment, and 
comprise such items as civilian payrolls, utilities services, commercial transporta- 
tion charges, commercial communications costs, etc. For these reasons it is 
apparent that reductions below minimum requirements have an immediate and 
permanent effect. Losses in operating programs such as flying hours, pilot 
training, and technical training ar irretrievable and will be reflected in the 
effectiveness of the Air Force for years to come. 
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BuDGET PROGRAM 410—OPERATION OF AIRCRAFT, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


STATEMENT OF QO. D. THomMpsOoN, COLONEL, USAF, Deputy ror PROGRAMS AND 
REQUIREMENTS SUPPLY DIVISION HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, budget program 410 provides 
funds to cover the expenses incident to the maintenance and operations of air- 
craft including (1) a project for the procurement of follow-on aircraft mainte- 
nance, spares, spare parts, and supplies; (2) a project for the procurement of air- 
craft fuel and oil; and (3) a project to cover materials and contractual services 
for minor modification and modernization of aircraft. 

In applying the reduction made by the House action in the “Maintenance and 
operations” appropriation, $180,000,000 was allocated to this budget program. 
If the SISO million is not restored, the Air Force will be forced to reduce the 
fiscal year 19538 flying hour program to provide the barest minimum of stock 
evels of aircraft spare parts, and fuel and oil by the end of fiscal year 1955, 

The effectiveness of the Air Force in general and particularly its ability to fly 
a program consistent with assigned world-wide responsibilities is dependent on 
availability of aircraft spares, spare parts, and supplies. A reduction in procure- 
ment in this area must be directly translated into a reduction in flying-hour 
capability. This reduction will be approximately 1 million flying hours and must 
be applied against a flying-hour program which does not include Korean require- 
ments Since the assumption upon which the original program was developed pre- 
sumed the end of Korean hostilities by June 80, 1952. 

Over 70 percent of this flying hour reduction will be directly reflected in the 
ogistical support of individual and combat unit training programs. ‘Translated 
nto flying hours, the training cominand will be reduced by approximately one- 
half million hours which would result in a decrease in quality and/or quantity 
of basic pilots. Correspondingly, logistical support of Combat crew and tactical 
init training organizations would he reduced which would cause a further cut 
of approximately one-quarter million flying hours, resulting in fighting combat 
inits not being trained to the minimum Air Force standard considered essential. 
Quality or the quantity of the pilots cannot be reduced if the Air Force is to 
reach and maintain its established goals, 

The United States Air Force is and always will be at a disadvantage man- 
powerwise and can only maintain superiority in the air by highly qualified 
ombat pilots. In Korea, our pilots fighting against odds as great as 6 to 1 are 
beating back the MIG’s. They have been able to do this because of the sound 
basic and combat crew tlying training received prior to entering combat. As a 
consequence, if the House cut is restored the Air Force would retain the pro- 
gramed number of pilots in the force with the desired combat capability. 

The remaining flying-hour reduction of approximately one-quarter million 
flying hours would be necessary because of the withdrawal of logistical support 
from certain MATS transport, air evacuation, minimum individual training, test, 
test support, and ferrying operations, These areas which are very small com- 
pared to flying unit training, have already been cut to the barest minimum, but 
are absolutely essential in the support of Air Force activities. These units are 
directly related to the support of the flying training and unit training programs. 
\ny flying hour reduction in these areas, as well as in the training command 
ind combat crew and tactical unit training areas, will undoubtedly cause an 

crease in the aircraft accident rate. Statistics have proven that when flying 
hours per individual are reduced, accident rates go up. The higher cost of pres- 
ent-day aircraft makes it even more imperative that accident rates be lowered 
and not he allowed to increase, 

In addition to the above curtailments, certain aircraft modification projects 
for safety and modification of demonstrated mechanical deticiencies must be 
either canceled or phased into fiscal year 1954. These projects are not directly 
related to flying hours but are to correct mechanical deficiencies and to retain 
safe flying characteristics. An example of the urgencies of these requirements 
may be illustrated by an accident which occurred in Richmond, Ind., in June 
1951. While flying on instruments, seven F—N4#’s crashed and several of the 
pilots lost their lives. Investigation revealed that ice had formed on the screens 
of the engine air intake scoops. This accident proved the necessity to modify 
in-service jet engines for all-weather fighters and more than $7 million has been 
obligated for this purpose. This $7 million will provide kits for electrically 
heated air intake vanes and retractable screens for modification of the jet 
engines. 


94846—52——_5 1 
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A reduction in flying hours can only be accomplished by serious curtailments 
of training programs or reductions of pilots in training, thereby lessening the 
capability of the Air Force to perform its mission. This mission of the Air 
Force to deliver a decisive blow to the hostile nations and maintain air supremacy 
is based on the premise of having the best-trained pilots in the world together 
with the best tools of war within our capacity to produce amply supported by 
inventories of necessary spares, materials, and supplies and with adequate pro 
visions for modification of defects which might arise in actual performance. In 
order to maintain this necessary support, the $180 million must be restored to 
this program 


BupGeT ProcramM 420: “ORGANIZATION, BASE, AND MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND 
Supp Lies, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE” 


STATEMENT OF QO. D. TrromMpson, COLONEL, USAF, DEPUTY FOR PROGRAMS AND Re 
QUIREMENTS, SUPPLY DIvision, HEADQUARTERS, ATR MATERIEL COMMAND 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, provision is included under this 
budget program titled “Organization, Base and Maintenance Equipment and 
Supplies,” for items of a reparable nature generally referred to and designated 
as equipment and items of consumable nature generally designated as supplies. 
This program excludes provisions for the requirements directly related to the 
maintenance and operation of airplanes which we have previously discussed. 
The fiscal year 1958 fund requirement for this budget program is $520,585,000. 
In applying the reduction made by the House action in the “Maintenance and op- 
erations” appropriation, $120 million was allocated to this budget program. 

We have already considered those requirements pertaining directly to the 
maintenance and operation of airplanes. It goes without saying that wherever 
we are operating and maintaining airplanes, we must have equipment and sup 
plies to provide for the base suppert of these aircraft, and $520.585,000 is re 
quired to provide the proper tools, materials, equipment, and maintenance parts 
with which to do this job. These items are widely divergent from a standpoint 
of cost and use but alike in the sense that each is equally vital to the accomplish 
ment of the mission at hand. To accemplish this end, the proportionate reduc 
tion of $120 million applied to this program must be restored. 

This reduction represents approximately 20 percent of the computed minimum 
requirements. Failure to receive these funds will result, for example, in not 
providing the necessities of life for the personnel responsible for accomplish- 
ing our missions such as adequate kitchen, dining and baking equipment, and 
operating supplies required to feed our troops, cots and mattresses to billet them, 
and other items of personal issue such as’ parachutes, gas masks, and crash 
helmets. 

The $520,585,000 requested in this program covers the barest minimum re 
quirement of the Air Force; therefore, unless the $120 million reduction is 
restored the Air Force cannot carry out its programs and assigned world-wide 
responsibilities. 


BupGetr ProGRAM 430: “LocrsticAL Support, UNITED STATES AIR FFrRcE” 


STATEMENT OF ©. IT). THomMpson, COLONEL, UNITED STates Arr Force, Deputy For 
PROGRAMS AND REQUIREMENTS, Supprty Diviston, Hrapquartrers, Atk Ma 
TERIEL COMMAND 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: The fiscal year 1953 fund 
requirement for logistical support is $1,146,719,000. Against this amount has 
been assessed a reduction of $165,026,858 in accomplishing the most equitabl 
distribution of the total reduction made by the House of Representatives in the 
“Maintenance and operations” appropriation. This program covers a wide 
range of behind-the-scene operattons and services: depot maintenance and supply 
functions, distribution of matériels within the world-wide supply system, printing 
and reproduction costs, aeronautical chart services, base maintenance and opera 


tions and major repairs, and minor construction at Air Force installations are 


indicative of the broad categories of functions covered by this fund’s program 
The bulk of the dollars are for services to be rendered by Air Force installations 
or by commercial contractors, 
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With the restoration of the House reduction of $165,026,858 in this program, 
normal logistical support would be obtained in the wide areas of activity covered 
by these funds. 

The function of depot maintenance covers depot level maintenance of aircraft, 
vehicles, accessories, and other items of Air Force equipment. This work is 
carried on in overseas areas and at depots strategically located within the United 
States. Our maintenance, repair, overhaul, and modification activities have 
been organized to obtain qualitative and quantitative productivity. During fiscal 
year 1952 we have obtained some good results from work improvement methods 
and have been able to effect a more efficient use of personnel, The following are 
examples of work improvements in which manpower has been saved: 

(a) By relocation of machinery and the use of a conveyor system, the magneto 
overhaul output has been more than doubled with the same number of personnel. 

(b) Hot air paint spray reduces drying time in the painting process of air- 
raft engine parts which results in a reduction in manpower requirements of 
32 man-yvears, 

(¢) Heat induction coils to heat parts electrically for force fits of mating 
metal parts, eliminated old-type oven-heating methods. This reduced manpower 
requirements by 40 man-years. 

When we computed requirements for the fiscal vear 1953 budget, such work 
improvement methods were taken info consideration. The budget estimate 
initially presented to the House Committee on Appropriations represents our 
hare minimum requirements, 

If restoration of the proposed reduction is not made, the Air Force will be 
forced to curtail the overhaul of 250 B-29 and 31 B-236 aireraft together with 
the required number of engines, accessories, electronics equipment overhauls., 
and the overhaul of support equipment or its equivalent. 

It is more economical to repair equipment than to replace it. For example, 
in our depot system the material and labor costs for overhaul of an AR-4360-35 
aircraft engine is S7.743. Should the Air Force replace these engines instead 
of overhauling them, it would cost approximately $45,000 per engine. 

Depot supply operations provide for expenses incident to the receipt, storage 
and issue of material. The necessary funds as presented to the congressional 
Appropriations Committee represented a reduction below requirements derived 
in the application of past work performance measures to the Air Force program. 

The recommended cut in this area places depot supply operations in an unten 
able position and jeopardizes its fulfillment of world-wide supply support. Were 
this cut not restored within this area, depot supply operations will. be required 
to conduct a reduction in force of personnel. The loss of personnel occasioned 
by the imposed reduction in force will curtail the receipt, storage, and issue of 
matériel required in the performance of the Air Force mission. 

If restoration of the proposed cut is not made in the field of distribution of 
matériel, a reduction in the quantity of matériel transported to using instal- 
lations both in the zone of interior and overseas will be necessary. Failure to 
effect total distribution will result in critical shortages of supplies in specific 
locations when required and will necessitate utilization of premium transpor 
tution at higher rates in order to meet recurring emergency situations which 
could be avoided through normal orderly distribution of supplies. 

“Base maintenance and operations” provides for support functions to sustain 
maintenance and supply activities world-wide. Examples of these activities 
are plant security, utilities, communications, maintenance of buildings and 
grounds, and all other housekeeping functions. 

Restoration of the reduction will make it possible to support additional supply 
storage facilities providing cover for material which cannot be accommodated 
in existing facilities. Should these facilities not be provided and sunported, 
then the material must be stored in the open resulting in excessive deterioration. 
In addition to providing storage facilities, it is necessary to perform preventive 
maintenance on buildings and grounds, Preventive maintenance precludes 
costly rehabilitation at a later date when it is imperative that these buildings 
be repaired or abandoned. 

In view of these facts, it is recommended that the $168,026,858 be restored. 
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BupGet Program 440: “TRAINING Support, UNITED STATES AIR Force” 
STATEMENT OF CoL. GEORGE B. DANY, Deputy Drrectror OF TRAINING 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, budget program 440 provides 
for all expenses, under the “Maintenance and operations” appropriation, which 
are identifiable as direct costs of the various Air Force training programs, includ- 
ing the training of reserves and the training of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps. 

The training programs concerned are confined to the training of individuals 
as differentiated from organizational training, which is covered in other por 
tions of the “Maintenance and operations” budget estimate. 

The individual training programs, divided into six main classifications, are as 
follows: (1) flying training, (2) indoctrination training, (8) technical training, 
(4) professional training, (5) reserve training, and (6) Reserve Officers’ Train 
ing Corps activities. 

The total fund requirement to support these training programs at a level neces- 
sary to meet Air Force objectives is $257,000,000. Of this amount, the House of 
Representatives’ action would require a reduction of $60,000,000. 

Flying training is divided into two categories, pilot training and observer 
training. 

The fiscal vear 1952 budget provided for an increase in the annual pilot training 
rate from 4,000 to 7,200. 

A continuation of this rate during fiscal year 1958, however, would not meet 
the demands of an increasing combat Air Force and foreign training commit 
ments. An annual pilot training rate of 10,000 throughout the fiscal year is 
required. 

In order to achieve this expansion, all flying training stations, with the excep- 
tion of the civilian-conducted primary schools, will be expanded to the maximum 
student loads with air saturation in the proximity of the airdrome as the only 
limiting factor. In the case of the civilian-contract primary schools, maximum 
student populations are predicated on capacity of existing facilities, 

The observer program which includes the training of navigators, bombardiers, 
radarscope operators, and other rated crew members will likewise expand from 
5,400 to 7,400 during fiscal year 19538, consistent with maximum expansion capa 
bilities on existing stations. 

The reduction in funds as a result of the House of Representatives action 
would preclude an increase in pilot training and force continuance of the 7,200 
annual pilot training rate, which is inadequate to meet the requirements of the 
expanded Air Force. 

Indoctrination training consists of the initial basic military training and 
orientation of all airmen except reservists, who come into the Air Force direct 
from civilian life. 

In order to achieve an end fiscal year 1953 strength of 1,061,000, it will necessi- 
tate an end fiscal year 1953 load of 26,400 trainees pursuing an S-week course. 
The fiscal year 1953 indoctrination training prograin will be accomplished on 
three indoctrination training bases. In addition to the indoctrination loads, 
Lackland Air Force Base will conduct an officers’ candidate training school with 
a continuing load of approximately 1,200 trainees undergoing a 6-month course 
of instruction. Approximately 8,000 spaces at Parks Air Force Base will be 
utilized for a Pacitic coast overseas replacement depot. 

Under the reduction in funds imposed as a result of the action of the House 
of Representatives, it would be necessary to close one of the three indoctrina- 
tion stations now in existence, thereby reducing the capability of the Air Force 
to train recruits in the numbers necessary to meet strength objectives. 

Indoctrination training. in addition to the teaching of purely military sub- 
jects, has two other equal if not transcending missions. Indoctrination schools 
must provide the guidance and environment for the difficult transition of the 
trainee from a civilian to a military way of life. The impressions and concepts 
ereated during the indoctrination training period are all-important in determin- 
ing the airman’s aptitudes, susceptibility to training and discipline, and esprit 
de corps throughout his military career. Further, through testing and coun- 
seling, each individual is guided to the career field which is most advantageous 
to the Air Force and to the individual. A maladjusted and malassigned airman 
is a continuous drain on manpower resources available to the Air Force. It is 
highly essential, therefore, that all airmen receive adequate indoctrination 
training immediately upon entering the Air Force. 
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Technical training, as conducted by the air training command, provides the 
formal school training necessary to qualify officers and airmen to perform ap- 
prentice, specialist, and supervisory technical skills required by the Air Force, 

Approximately 65 percent of the troop strength of the Air Force is made up 
of technically trained specialists. Detailed requirements are determined periodi- 
eally by individual skill. 

The fiscal year 1955 program envisages an end year position of 59,200 in Air 
Training Command and Army and Navy schools. Factory training required to 

ransition technicians on new equipment will average approximately a 900 
in-training load during fiscal year 1953. 

The action of the House of Representatives would make it necessary to reduce 

the end year technical training loads from 59,200 to 48,500, which, in turn, 
would result in the production of approximately 40,000 fewer formally trained 
specialists. Included among these specialists are airplane and engine mechanics, 
photo interpreters, radio operators, instrument repairmen and other skilled 
personnel essential to the needs of combat and supporting units. 
Formally trained specialists are extremely critical under the austere manning 
concept of the Air Force, and particularly during the period of build-up when 
existing units are required to convert to new equipment and at the same time 
to furnish trained personnel for new units. 

Further, considering the instructor training time and the leneth of technical 
training courses, a period of approximately S months must elapse before any 
appreciable increase in the production of technically trained specialists can 
be achieved. A shortage of specialists occurring in any one year is therefore 
extremely difficult to make up in succeeding years. 

Profé ssional training, conducted under the supervision of the Air University 
Command, is designed to increase the military, scientific, and medical training 
of Air Force personnel. 

In this category, military education prepares officers for important command 
and stalf positions at all levels of Air Force organizations, and is offered at the 
Air War College and the Air Cominvand and Staift Schoo The fiseal vent 
1953 program requires the maintenance of the end fiscal year 1952 
population resulting in an in-training load of 2,110. 


Scientific and technical education, in fields such as nuclear physics, guided 


student 


missiles, and meterology is offered by the Air Force Institute of Technology 
under the direction of the Air University. Training is conducted both in-resi- 
dence and at selected civilian institutions throughout the country The require- 


ments of the Air Force make it necessary to maintain an in-training lond of 
3.560 during fiscal vear 1953 

The action of the House of Representatives would necessitate a curtailment 
of the professional education program in both civilian institutions and service 
schools. The in-residence courses would be reduced by approximately 640 
students and the civilian institutions program by 300 students. Because the 
professional education program is already a deficiency program, the Air Force 
cannot reduce this program without seriously decreasing the effectiveness of its 
officer corps. The deficiency was originally caused by the rapid expansion of 
the Air Force which made it impractical to provide formal command and staff 
training in the time available. In the scientifie, technical, management, and 
language fields, the Air Force is unable to attract sufficient qualitied personnel. 
The critical shortages of scientists, meteorologists, and inguists in the Air 
Force make it imperative that the Air Force carry out its original civilian 
institutions program. 

The Reserve training program for fiscal year 1953 is phased toward an 
end-year participation of 62,946 officers and airmen. This represents an increase 
to approximately double the estimated end fiscal year 1952 Reserve manning 
ficure, 

The increase in training requirements is a result of implementation of the 
long-range Reserve plan which was adopted by the Air Force in October 1951. 

Training for reservists as programed for fiscal year 1953, will be conducted 
within the following structure: 

(a) Four regional offices. 

(b) Twenty-seven district headquarters. 

(c) Twenty-four combat flying wings and six flying training wings, 
(d) Two depot wings and two technical reconnaissance squadrons. 
(e) Two hundred and twenty-five specialist training centers. 

The reduction in funds as a result of the action of the House of Representa- 
tives would necessitate drastic curtailment of training activities for the Air 
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Force Reserve through abandonment of flying training at 11 of 30 training 
centers, deletion of 16 of 27 proposed Reserve district headquarters and reduc 
tion in scope of activities at the 225 specialist training centers planned for 
fiscal year 19538. These actions would eliminate the possibility of restoring the 
Reserve force to a point where it can be an effective mobilization potential, and 
forfeit the confidence of the individual reservist throughout the country at a 
time when the need for a trained and enthusiastic Reserve force is greate: 
than ever before. ; 

I have described briefly the general scope of the program necessary to meet 
the trained personnel requirements associated with the planned expansion of 
the Air Foree. As I have stated previously, the estimated cost of this train 
ing program is $257,000,000 against which the House of Representatives actioi 
would require a reduction of 860,000,000. In summary, restoration of $60,000, 
000 to the training-support program will allow the Air Force to accomplish its 
planned training mission by: 

1. Permitting an increase from 7,200 to 10000 in the annual pilot trainin; 
rate which is necessary in order to meet requirements for trained pilots to man 
operational units and enable the Air Force to provide for initial wartime re 
quirements: 

2. Restoring the capability of the Air Force to meet its requirements for 
technicaily trained personnel ; 

3. Permitting the retention, within the active program, of facilities required 
to provide for indoctrination training loads necessary to meet the programed 
end strength of the Air Force for fiscal year 1953; 

t. Insuring the continuation of a professional training program adequate to 
meet minimum essential needs for military education and scientific training; 

>. Reestablishing Air Force Reserve training programs to the extent neces 
sary to restore an effective mobilization potential of trained pilots and tech 
nictans, 


BupGrr PROGRAM 450: “OPERATIONAL SUPPORT, UNITED STATES AIR ForRcE” 


STATEMENT OF CoL. J. C. JENSEN, CHIEF, OPERATIONAL PLANS Division 
DIRECTORATE OF OPERATIONS, DCS/O 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the operational support pro 
sram provides funds to support the maintenance and operations requirements 
of the combat missions of the Air Force and the unit training and operational! 
missions required to effectively conduct the primary missions. 

A total of $569,009,000 is the requirement for fiscal year 1953 under budget 
budget program 450. The reduction resulting from the House action is reflected 
in this program in the amount of $80,000,000. Restoration is necessary to pro 
tect the combat capability of the Air Force during the critical period of 1953-4 
and to provide minimum base suppert to operational units already in being and 
additional units scheduled to be activated. 

Under budget program 450, funds are provided for direct, locally incurred 
expenses for operating and maintaining operational support installations am 
facilities; the operating and administrative functions of intermediate comma 
headquarters; unit training and operational activities including air combat 
maneuvers, Strategic Air Command rotational movements, and engineer avis 
tion unit training; and for local contract accomplishment of major repair, ré 
habilitation, alteration and modification of real estate facilities at operation 
support installations, 

The primary missions of the Air Force are strategic air operations, conduct 
by the Strategic Air Command; air defense operations conducted by the Air 
Defense Command, Far East Air Forees, United States Air Forees in Euroj» 
Alaskan Air Command, and the Northeast Air Command; tactical air operations 
conducted by the Tactical Air Command and the commands in theaters of opera 
tions; and the Military Air Transport Service, which includes airlift operation 
air weather service, air rescue service, flight service air resupply, and commu! 
eation service and airways and air communications service. 

The suecessful accomplishment of the Air Force primary operational missio! 
is directly dependent upon the existence of effective ground support rendered by 
properly located and efficiently operated installations and facilities; and upo! 
the conduct of realistic combat exercises and rotational movements which w 
provide a high degree of combat readiness, 


} 
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In order for the Air Force emergency war plan to be effectively executed, it is 
necessary that the striking forces be able to operate with flexibility. Speaking 
of flexibility in this sense means that the Air Force must have adequate bases, 
positioned in depth, strategically located, and sufficient in number to guarantee 
the maneuverability required in the execution of war plans as dictated by modern 
aerial warfare. A reduction in the number of bases would make it necessary to 
forego operation of strategically important components of the overseas base 
complex, Which is essential to insure maximum flexibility in counteroffensive 
operations and to lessen, through dispersal, the vulnerability of our combat units. 
In the United States, air defense units have been deployed to provide the most 
effective air defense coverage: while in the case of other operational units, two 
wings or their equivalent have already been programed, wherever possible, for 
utilization of one major installation. 

The program of installations presented in the President's budget provides for 
in end-year count of 242 operational support installations for fiscal year 1953 
which represents the minimum number essential to the deployment of the opera- 
tional units of the Air Force. If the reduction resulting from the House action 
s not restored, it will become necessary to reduce the number of active installa- 
tions programed for fiscal vear 1953 by approximately 24 installations. Of this 
reduction, 21 installations would be retained in stand-by status. Construction 
and ‘or rehabilitation of these bases is already under way or about to begin. It 
would also be necessary to curtail maintenance and operations at many installa- 
tions which are now active and supporting operational units. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the Air Force capability of providing installation support to air 
combat units would be reduced below the requirements of the present force 
without consideration to new units being activated 

The fiseal year 1953 program provides for 45 Strategie Air Command rotational 
movements to oversea areas. The fund reduction would reduce this number of 
strategic rotational movements by approximately 30 percent. The present world 
situation demands that the strategic air forces he capable of deployment at full 
operational effectiveness to troubled areas of the world on short notice. In order 
to maintain this capability it is essential that Strategie Air Command units gain 
operational experience in all parts of the world through a continuous process of 
unit rotation. The restoration of the House cut will provide the attainment of 
strategic unit mobility which is so essential under present and foreseeable world 
conditions 

Restoration of the full amount of SSO0,000,000 is necessary to operate and 
maintain the existing active bases required in support of the present combat 
force and to activate those additional installations programed to support new 
combat units being brought into the force. The provisions of adequate installa- 
tion support and the accomplishment of programed rotation of strategic air units 
are operational requirements which are essential to the maintenance of Air Force 
combat capability and operational readiness during the critical period 1953-54. 


BupGer Prockam 460: “RESEARCH AND TEST Support, UNrrep STaAtreEs AIR Force” 


STATEMENT OF Bric. Gen. MARSHALL S. Roru, ASSISTANT FOR DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMING 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Budget Program 460, “Research 
ind test support,” provides funds for support to the Air Force research and 
development program, which is funded in the research and development appro- 
priation. This budget program covers expenses of maintenance, operation, major 
epair, and minor construction at research and development and operational 
suitability testing installations. It ineIndes such charges as maintenance of 
equipment, utilities, heating fuels, communications, rentals, and authorized local 
procurement of supplies ond contractual services, 
Support of this kind is common to all Air Force installations: however, the 
testing of guided missiles, aircraft, special weapons, and other Air Force equip 
ment is attended by unusual hazards of explosion and fire: an extreme require- 
ent for security : a need for large amounts of electrical energy, and an unusual 
requirement for land and water transportation 

The fiseal veor 1953 requirement for Budget Program 460 totals $82,000,000 
The House of Representatives’ action in reducing the maintenance and opera- 
tions appropriation resulted in a reduction of $7,000,000 in this budget program 
eaving a balance of only $75,000,000 available for research and test support 
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The amount of $75,000,000 is inadequate to properly support the rapidly 
accelerated research and development program, which has expanded from $202,- 
000,000 obligated in 1950 to a proposed $525,000,000 program in fiscal year 1953. 
The impact of this accelerated program will be reflected in additional workloads 
at all supporting installations, with particular emphasis on those installations 
conducting tests of guided missiles, aircraft, and aircraft engines.. The work- 
load at the operational suitability testing installation will also be increased 
by this accelerated program. The abnormal maintenance and operation expenses 
previously mentioned, which are inherent in research, development, and testing 
activities, must keep pace with this increased workload. 

Restoration of the full amount of $7,000,000 is necessary to insure the timely 
testing and perfection of guided missiles, new types of aircraft, air defense 
systems, and other items of enipment essential to the security of this country, 
and to prevent jeopardizing Air Force resources invested in previous years. 


BUDGET PROGRAM 470: “MepicaL Support, UNrrep SrTaAtes Arr ForcE” 


STATEMENT OF Bric. Gen. H. H. TwitcuHeitr, USAF (MC), Drrecror or PLANS 
AND HOSPITALIZATION, OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAI 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the budget estimate for the 
“Medical support program 470,” amounting to $100,000,000 for fiscal vear 1953, 
Was prepared on requirements developed from actual medical-support experience 
of the Air Force during fiscal year 1951 and the first quarter of fiscal year 1952. 
During this period we achieved unusually low hospitalization rates. Our fund 
requirement will finance the operation of 1535 hospitals and S2 infirmaries with a 
normal capacity of 25,861 beds. In addition we will be required to operate 148 
dispensaries. Our program anticipates a slight increase in our patient load 
during fiscal year 1955 by reason of our deployment into certain overseas areas 
of known higher disease incidence, The effeet of FH. R. 7391 on the “Medical 
support program” in accordance with the distribution of reductions effected by 
the Air Force is to reduce our funds by $15,000,000 to an availability of 
$85,000,000, 

Humanity dictates that the sick and injured be furnished the best possible 
treatment at the actual time of need. Our programs of preventive medicine and 
air crew effectiveness must continue in order to maintain the combat effective 
ness of the Air Force and maintain our present favorable low hospitalization 
rates and low medical noneffective strength. Extensive programs to decrease 
days lost due to illness and accidental injuries are an integral part of all big 
business concerns. The success of any program planned to decrease manpower 
to disease or injury is directly related to the standard of medical] 
care available, the efficiency of facilities in which this care is rendered, and 
the availability of the “tools of trade,” namely, medical supplies and equipment 
of the proper type and quantity 

The funds requested by the Air Foree for medical support represent the ab- 
solute minimum required for a satisfactory medical service. Any reduction of 
this amount will adversely affect the quality of the medical service in the fol- 
lowing specific areas. 

As the Air Force expands it is necessary to reopen bases which had been 
in a standby or nonuse status since World War II. The condition of the medi 
eal facilities at those reopened basis is in general, deplorable. Approximately 
SO percent were built as temporary 5-vear life construction between 1940 and 
1943, and have had little maintenance or supervision since that time. At some 
Air Force inactive bases the World War IL type hospitals had been com 
pletely converted to housing or to office space for other agencies. Upon the re- 
turn of these bases to full Air Force control, a complete reconversion of the 
former hospital buildings is necessary in order to make them adaptable for 
medical use. The effect of applying any fund reduction in this area will pre 
elude the efficient functional adaption necessary to insure the utmost return 
from the medical manpower available. It will necessitate patient care in facili- 
ties with inadequate protection against the natural elements and such hazards as 
fire. 

Application of any portion of the reduction to the area of maintenance and 
operation of medical-treatment facilities will force a reduction of the number 
of civilian employees available without a corresponding decrease in medical 
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workload To compensate for the elimination of technically skilled civilian 
employees, military personnel must be utilized. This greater utilization of 1 
tary personnel will result in a requirement to train an increased number of 


nen technicians. Such a civilian personnel limitation, coupled with an 
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PROGRAM 480, SERVICE-WIDE SUPPORT, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 
STATEMENT OF MaJ. GEN. M. J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the fiscal year 1953 estimate 
of $158,520,000 for the “Service-wide support program’ was reduced $5,000,000 in 
accordance with the distribution made by the Air Force of the House reduction. 
Of this amount S8345.000 was related to the consolidated Department of Defense 
Public Information Office, a reduction which the Air Force does not challenge. 
The further reduction of $2,655,000 would, however, seriously curtail vitally 
essential investigative, inspectional, and Air Defense functions. The Air Force 
s continuing to expand, involving a continued increase in management responsi 
bilities and commercial columunications networks and svstems requirements; 
however, the President's budget provides for no increase over the projected 
fiscul year 1952 year-end level except in those functions directly related to the 
Air Defense mission. The sum of $5,875,000 of the requested increase over the 
fiscal year 1952 requirements is to provide for the implementation of the “Ground 
Observers Corps prograin” necessary to furnish the Air Defense Command the 
capability of detecting low-flying aircraft Phe additional S1US73,650 will pro- 
ide for a full-year operation in fiscal vear 1955 of the program expansions which 
were implemented during fiscal year 1952. In projecting the fiscal year 1953 
man-years of civilian employment at the same level as the June 30, 1952, employ 
nent, provision is made for some expansion in those units responsible for the 
ntelligence and investigative functions by curtailing employment in other areas. 
No further reductions can be made in these other areas without curtailing the 
services to a level which, from a managerial standpoint, will be unsound 

The result of the House action, as applied by the Air Force, will be to: 

(a) Reduce to a critical point the implementation of the “Ground Observer 
Corps program” required to furnish the Air Defense Command with the ¢a- 
pability of detecting low-flying enemy aircraft. 

(6) Impair our ability to evaluate the raw intelligence data concerning tae- 


tical targets which is required for the development of radar-bombing informa 
clon 

(¢) Limit the expansion and improvement of our ability to evaluate and as 
sess the weapons capabilities of our potential enemies which is considered es- 
sential in the prevention of a suprise attack, 

(d) Curtail the investigation of sabotage, espionage, and treason necessary to 
our security effort. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE AtR Force—APPROPRIATION TYTLE: “Minirary PERSONNEL 
REQUIREMENTS” 


(P. 29, line 15) 


1952 appropriation eke g ar : ____ $8, 016, TOO, 000 
1953 estimate ; a a eae eeecwenww 2 O00; COD, COO 
House committee = > > een 3, 150, G00, GOO 
House floor on eee ise ech acento : 3, 132, 261, 000 


(House hearings, p. 244, 380) 
The Department of the Air Force requests the following amendment : 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 31 line 17, strike out *$3,132,261,000" and insert in lieu thereof °33,269,- 
9.000 over the House approved 


000,000" the estimate, an increase of S156,T: 
amount, 
EFFECT OF THE PROPUSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment will provide the necessary funds to 

(a) Enable the Air Force to build up in an orderly progression the military 
strength to support the 126-combat wing force by the end of calendar year 1955 
as originally planned. 

(0) Permit the required increase in strength to man the combat wings which 
are to be in place by the end of fiscal year 1955. 

(¢) Attain the initially planned end strength of 1,061,000 military personnel 
With a resultant 1,012,006 man-years 

(d) Continue the training program which will insure a resource of capable 
and skilled personnel essential to man the combat units to be activated during 
fiscal vear 1954. 

(ce) Enable the Air Force to meet overseas commitments. 


HOUSE COMMITIER REPORT 


“In recommending a reduction of $150,000,000 from the $5,300,000,000 requested 
for military personnel requyements the committee does not intend to reduce by 
one single person the military ytrength requested It has not been possible during 
the current year for the Air F a ‘ce to recruit the estimated strength and it may not 
be attained during the coming fiscal year, but if it is possible the committee 
intends to provide funds for the necessary requirements of a total year-end 
streneth of 1,061,000.) Funds included in this request cover, in addition to pay 
and allowances, such items as permanent change of station movements, sub 
sistence, civilian clothing, incentive pay, additional pay for medical and dental 
oflicers, severance and terminal leave pay, and numerous other items, many of 
which are susceptible to reductions in an efficient operation of the activity. 
More than $1 million is to be saved by reduction of 50 percent of the funds 
requested for public information activities. In the opinion of the committee the 
criteria followed by the services with respect to flight pay are unrealistic and 
must be revised. Personnel in the older age brackets are retained in a flying 
status in many instances which in the opinion of the committee cannot be justified 
The duties of high-ranking officers in administrative positions who in former years 
have performed flying duties cannot justify remaining in a flying status only for 
the purpose of flying a few hours per month. It is not necessary for such officers 
to be in a flying status and enjoy the benefits of flying pay to perform admin 
istrative duties. If their administrative duties require the retention of flying 
skills the type of flying they would do by flying only 4 hours per month would 
scarcely retain such skills. The committee believes that the amount requested 
in the budget for flight pay is excessive and with better administration a sizable 
reduction can be made.” 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The Air Force personnel program for fiscal year 1953 was developed on an 
austere basis with maximum utilization of personnel and the resultant economy 
of manpower being foremost in the determination of requirements. The forces 
requested would permit the orderly progression toward the 126-combat wing 
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objective and the accomplishment of the Air Force mission as set forth in the 
National Security Act of 1947, as amended, which requires that the Air Force 
be organized, trained, and equipped for prompt and sustained air operations. 
fhe numbers involved are considered to be the minimum consistent with 
acceptable risk. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES, AIR FORCE 


Che $118,558,000 for which restoration is requested is for pay, allowances, 
and other emoluments for the man-years of military personnel necessary to 
hieve the 1,061,000 military personnel and year strength objective. Essen- 
tially, the dollar requirements are computed by the application of strength 
objectives converted to man-years times statutory rates of pay, allowances, and 
forth. A reduction in funds therefore, can only be converted into either a 
iantitative reduction (strength) or a quulitative reduction (standards of 
teria). The reduction in strength necessary to compensate for the House 
proposed reduction in funds would amount to 43,200 man-years, To “save” this 
unber of man-years would require a lowering of the planned end-year strength 
1,061,000 to 964,200 or about’ 100,000 fewer military personnel. This lower- 
end year strength would, in fact, be less than the projected fiscal year 1953 
beginning strength of 973,350. The effect of so drastic a reduction in strength 
objectives would delay the attainment of the 126-combat wing program by 
2 years or until fiscal year 1957; it would bring a sharp reduction in combat 
wings in being by end fiscal year 1955; it would materially delay the fighter 
interceptor program both in the United States and overseas, the training pipe 
ine would practically be eliminated in fiscal year 1953 and make unavailable 
rained personnel for manning the fiscal year 1954 force, as well as create a 
terial waste in facilities utilization. 
The development of the fiscal year 1953 budget was on a very austere basis 
with respect of both dollars and manpower requirements. All manpower de- 
mands not absolutely essential for an operational peacetime Combat structure 
were eliminated, with the exception of provisions for the Strategic Air Com- 
mand on a readiness basis, the support of the Air Defense Command in the 
maintenance of a 24-hour alert, and the required Military Air Transport Service 
support of interim war plans for specified periods. This program is an objective 
more severe than anything we have attempted in the past however, this action 
loes not Mean a slow-down in attaining greater combat capabilities. The facts 
re that despite manpower economies, the Air Force will realize a 20-percent 
crease in combat capabilities during fiscal year 1953. The manning of the 
equested forces will be spartan. ‘To attain the effectiveness to which the Air 
ree is committed will require continuing high experience levels, complete 
petence in each skill area, a devotion to the basic objectives of the Air Force 
1a high degree of management and leadership. 
\ttainment of these objectives and their continued maintenance demands 
to the maximum extent possible, the Air Force be manned on a voluntary 
asis. The Air Force has enjoyed a favorable respouse to its recruiting efforts 
ii it is believed that this response from young volunteers will continue to 
neet strength objectives. Concurrently the Air Force is making every effort to 
wourage the reenlistment of its experienced airmen, Only by the continuance 
‘a recruiting and reenlistment program for long service volunteers can we 
ke the savings in turn-ever costs that must be made. <A reduction in funds 
| the resultant reduction in personnel and grade structures would have a 
direct bearing on our enlistment and reenlistment rates and would undoubtedly 
cause a higher turn-over rate. When a higher turn-over rate is translated 
nto additional training, travel, uniforms, and other initial costs it is apparent 
that such “savings” would prove to be false economy. 

The program for fiscal vear 1953 provides for a total of 53,500 pilots. This 
represents only a 2-percent increase over the basic fiscal year 1952 total despite 
the 20-pereent increase in combat units. Bombardiers and navigators on flying 
status have been calculated on the levels required by the projected aircraft in 
ventory. The program covering the total number of personnel entitled to flying 
pay has been carefully scrutinized. It is readily recognized that the pilots, 
hombardiers, navigators, and other rated personnel and their immediate leaders 
and commanders who are now performing primary duties in operational units, 
constitute the capability of the Air Force for prompt air operations. Others 
flying personnel must be maintained proficient and immediately available to pro- 
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vide the capability for sustained operations. To sustain air operations effex 
tively requires a source of experienced command, leadership‘and air crew re 
placements and fillers. 

Concerning statements of the committee with reference to continued fiying 
status of older officers, less than 215 percent of the flying cffii‘ers of the Air Fore 
are over age 40. Only 1 percent are over age 45. This number of mature, ex 
perienced professional airmen is less than the requirement of the Air Force t: 
meet the demand for senior command and staff joint activities and the hea) 
international commitments. In the light of the cost of effective air power, the 
Air Force must maintain a mature and competent knowledge of military aviatio: 
in all its aspects in its top management and command levels. To do less would 
compromise security, Senior flying officers must meet completely the flving 
proficiency requirements of the Air Force. These include an exacting standard of 
physical fitness and a minimum of 100 hours of flying per vear, 20 hours of which 
nust he instrument tlyving and 15 hours night flying \ll tlving records are re 
viewed by the Inspector General twice annually. Officers, regardless of age oy 
rank, who fail to meet standards in every respect are removed from flving status 
It is of further interest to note that the average flying performed in the past vea 


Y 


by the 100 oldest pilots on duty in the Air Force was 170 hours Phe average 
total flying time of these same officers is 5,990. This represents a career-long 
average of approximately 295 hours per year, a rate that cannot be accumulated 


at 4 hours per month, 
MOVEMENTS, PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION 


The amount of $7,200,000 requested for restoration will permit the Air Force to 
meet training. manning, and deployment objectives associated with an end year 
strength of 1,061,000 and essential for the effective and efficient accomplishment 
of the Air Force mission. The fiscal year 19538 estimates of requirements is the 
minimum necessary to carry out the Air Force personnel objectives. The amount 
requested was based on a man-yvear cost of 8160 as contrasted to a man-year 
average cost of S182 in fiscal vear 1952. While this reduction in man-year aver- 
age cost represents in part increased stability it also reflects the continuing efforts 
to reduce and control travel as well as the application of improved management 
practices. Generally travel requirements fall into four major categories: (1) 
Travel incident to the procurement of personnel is associated with the build-up 
in strength; (2) travel in connection with training which is an absolute necessity 
in order that oufgoing specialists may be replaced with newly trained personnel 
who are familiar with the modern and continually changing technical equip- 
ment: (8) deployment and rotation travel which is directly related to the ac- 
complishment of the Air Force mission and its commitments in overseas areas, 
and (4) separation travel which is based upon the numbers of personnel whose 
enlistments or service contracts will expire and is therefore an irreducible num 
ber. This number is particularly large in fiscal year 1953 as reservists will com- 
plete their tours of duty and airmen will have fulfilled the 1-year statutory 
extension of enlistments. 

SUBSISTENCE 

The amount of $10,981,000 for which restoration is requested will provide the 
required subsistence included in the 1,061,000 military personnel program and 
others authorized subsistence at Government expense at ration rates which the 
House committee estimated will prevail during fiscal year 1953. 


APPROPRIATION, MIntrary PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS, UNITED States Arr Force 


STATEMENT OF Bric. GEN. Lioyp P. Hopwoon, USAF Deputy DrrRectTor oF 
PERSONNEL PLANNING, DCS/PERSONNEL 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the military-personnel require 
ments program of the United States Air Force is designed to provide and sus 
tain a minimum, but effective military force phased to blend with aircraft, in- 
stallations, deployment, and other features of the over-all program to produce 
air power. 

The Air Force requested a total of $3,300,000,000 to finance the military-per- 
sonnel program at the time the President’s budget was presented to the House 
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Appropriations Committee. The House Appropriations Committee recommended 
that a total of $8,150,000,000 be appropriated. By amendment from the floor 
this amount was reduced by $17,739,000. The House approved a total of 
$8 182,261,000 which is $167,739,000 less than the amount requested. 

Che circumstance of the $17,739,000 reduction applied to this program by 
amendment to the House bill have been discussed by an earlier witness. How 
ever, as the bill is now written, the reduction is added to the $150,000,000 reduc 
tion recommended by the House Appropriations Committee and thus aggravates 
the situation, 

Due to new rates established by the Department of Defense since the Presi 
dent’s budget was submitted to Congress, estimated 1953 subsistence costs for 
the Air Force have been reduced by $13,000,000 and clothing costs by SLS,000,000 
for a total of $81,000,000. The Air Force is not asking for a restoration of this 
amount. The total amount of the present request is S5 
136,729,000 more than approved by the Tlouse. 

Appropriation of this amount is essential to enable the Air Foree to reach 
an end strength of 1,061,000 by June 30, 1953. Dr. Learned has testified as to 
how this requirement was computed, and as to the risk being assumed in a 
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oO to an end strength of 1,061,000 by the most practicai, eco 
) 


mical, and feasible methods, an average strength, or man-year strength, of 


1.012.000 is generated It is not possible to lower this average by slower phas 
ing because of the necessity of procuring, training, and assigning personnel at 
steady rate of flow Any form of peaking is uneconomical and throws the 


program out of pha ise 


The House Appropriations Committee in its report on TT. R. T7391 stated, “I 
recommending a reduction of S1T5S0.000,000 from: the S3.800.000 000 requested for 


iry-person! el requirements the con:mittee does not intend to reduce by one 
single person the military strength requested,” und further, “Funds included 


in this request cover, in addition to pay and allowances such items as perma 


nent Change of station movements, subsistence, civilian clothing, incentive pay 

dditional pay for medical and dental officers, severance and termin exVve 
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general by multiply 
strength tuetors mtauined in the progratn hy 
es, ete Che factors used have been subject to careful scrutiny by estimating 
and reviewing agencies of the Air Force, the Department of Defense and the 
Bureau of the Budget. They have been validated by 


1 several years’ experience 
Although they may change as conditions change (for instance a change in pay 
scales) they are net subject to arbitrary modification. 
Reductions in the amount of dollars available for personne! Ist result in 
either a reduction in numbers or in quality Quality iM rsonnel has a price tag 
just as does quality material. The average cost per man during fiscal vear 1951 
\ 85,205; for 1952 it will run about 83.170: and for fiscal vear L952 it is es! 
mated at $3,161, without the pay raise. Thus, the cost of n anpower is de lining 
in the face of rising costs for hard goods In accepting the lower manning stand 


ards developed by Dr. Learned, the Air Force assumed t] 


Wi hat high quality in the 
form of skill, experience, stability, and willingness would prevail. Any enforced 
owering of quality will result in increased requirements for personnel, in more 


ng, in less stability, and in lowered effectiveness of combat and s pport 
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1.061.000 would mean that only $3,025 would be available per man, or S136 less 


equired Essential personnel actions could not be completed, such as move 
ent of personnel and promotions to reflect increased responsibilities and skills 
cquired experienced personnel, both officers and airmen would fail to extend 
volunteer service in large numbers than planned Not only would experi 
ence levels drop, but more recruits would have to i , 
ssigned to replace individual losses 
would be undermanned, 


he procured, trained, and 
This takes time, so that deployed units 
It also increases costs materially. 

the cost of a recruit for his first year averages $5,000 for pay, maintenance, 
travel, and training. During this period, as well as the several months of aj 
prenticeship following, his productivity is low. The average cost of a man in 
his fourth vear of service is $4,000 By this time he 


is of real value. It is 
obviously sound military and business management to provide reasonable 
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centives to encourage him to extend his tour. The Air Force does this by pro- 
viding, among other things, a sound career-development program tied to a realis- 
tic promotion program. 

An overriding objective of the Air Force personnel policy is to stay on a voi- 
unteer 4-year enlistment basis for airmen and a volunteer active-duty basis 
for Reserve officers. We believe that this is essential to sustain a body of 
effective personnel, to provide maximum stability, and to prevent excessive 
costs. Should we be forced to utilize selective service and to rely on personne| 
obligated for only 2 years’ service, the over-all manpower requirements would 
be increased by at least 15.7 percent and the training establishment would have 
to be more than doubled. Travel costs would increase accordingly. The same 
lack of incentive which would force us to use involunteers would apply to dis- 
courage reenlistment. The Air Force would be manned by personnel with an 
unacceptably low level of skill and experience to handle the complicated air- 
craft, weapons, and equipment now being manufactured. The effect on air 
power would be disastrous. 

The Air Force cannot accept this risk to its quality personnel. Unless the 
proposed cuts in appropriations are restored, the Air Force cannot achieve the 
planned strengths and consequently cannot have the designated number of con- 
bat wings planned. However, those units we do have will be adequately manned 
and effective. 

The effect of the reduction of $136,739,000 on strength would be to lower the 
many-year average strength by 438,200 and the end strength by 97.000. The 
maximum end strength that could be attained would be 964,200 instead of 
1 061,000. 

The effect of this personnel reduction on the development of air power 
would be— 

(a) To delay attainment of the 148 wing program 2 years or until 1957; 

(b) Reduce by 13 wings the end 1953 position : 

(c) Materially delay the fighter-interceptor program ; 

(ad) Reduce the training pipeline so that it would seriously affect the capability 
of replacing personne! losses in 1954 by trained men; 

(e) Waste training facilities which would have to be kept operational with a 
low student load. 

Before concluding this testimony, I would like to make a few remarks on 
incentive pay. 

I consider it essential to a full understanding of military personnel require- 
ments of the Air Force to clarify certain misapprehensions and allegations con- 
cerning the need for and the administration of incentive pay. 

In the first instance, incentive pay for flying represents approximately one- 
half of 1 percent of the annual budget of the Air Force. Without incentive 
pay it would be impossible to attract and retain necessary numbers of qualified 
flying personnel. Without competent air commanders, air leaders, and air 
crews, there would be no air power regardless of money invested. 

The National Security Act provides in part that the Air Force shall be organ- 
ized, trained, and equipped both for prompt and sustained air operations. 

Fiying personnel now in the operational units of the Air Force provide the 
means for prompt air operations. Those who are performing essential ground 
duties in addition to maintaining their readiness for air operations are a cal- 
culated risk minimum necessary to sustain air operations until mobilizaton 
can become effective and to assure competent leadership in a total war. 

Ability to sustain a major air war, once it has begun, is as much a part of 
national security as sustained industrial production. In any total war of the 
future, the two will be interdependent. We cannot be inadequate in the one with- 
out placing in jeopardy the other. 

The requirement for flying personnel to sustain a war is carefully calculated. 
Air crews must be available to competently man aircraft as they come olf the 
production lines after a war has begun. Other air crews must be available to 
replace initial crews when attrition and fatigue have reduce their effectiveness 
to the point of diminishing returns. In World War II this requirement to 
sustain and increase air operations resulted in the training of 280,000 fiying 
officers and 310,000 nerial gunners. 

Since Korea, approximately 10,000 flying personnel have been required tv 
sustain the restricted air war in that operation. 

On December 7, 1941, the flying training program of the Air Force was 
responding to 244 years of mobilization. More pilots graduated in the 4 months 
following Pearl Harbor than have been trained in the 4 years preceding Korea. 
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To sustain the operations of the Eighth Air Force for its critical year of 
strategic warfare on industrial Germany required the shipment of more than 
6,000 combat air crews to maintain a strength of 3,000 in combat. 

I cite these examples to indicate both the essentiality of a capability for 
sustained operations and that appreciable numbers are involved, numbers I 
might add that mandate the increased training rates established in our fiscal 
year 1953 program. 

Numbers, however, are meaningless unless they also represent competence 
and the professional quality essential to lead the product of mobilized flying 
training effectively. In Korea today, the aces of MIG alley are the seasoned 
veterans of many hours in fighter aircraft. The aircraft commander of the 
B-2Y averages more than 1,500 flying hours, of the B-36, 3,000 hours. 

To attain these levels of competence demands continuity of flying coupled 
with training in strategy and tactics and seasoning in positions of ground 
responsibility. Virtually all of the combat leadership in Korea today are the 
product of this seasoning process. They have been available. and ready to 
exercise this leadership in combat because of continuity of flying experience. 

It is easy to overlook this factor of experience. Rest assured that the 
Kremlin is not overlooking it. Our own United States strategic bombing survey 
arrived at two conclusions, the significance of which are the very keystone of 
air survival. ‘These are: 

1. The deterioration of quality of German pilots appears to be the most im- 
portant single cause of the defeat of the German Air Force. 

2. Japanese pilots at the outbreak of the war were well trained. These experi- 
enced pilots were largely expended during the bitter campaign of the opening 
year and a half of the war. Inadequately trained pilots were no match for the 
skilled pilots of the United States. 

The Air Force has been accused of maladministration and abuse of flying pay. 
I would like to state categorically that this is not the case. Flying personnel 
must perform at least 100 hours per year of prescribed flying under con- 
ditions of constant security. Most flying personnel average more than 100 hours 
and all would like to fly more. The 100-hour annual rate has been established as 
the minimum that will insure flying proficiency consistent with the demands of 
economy. 

It has been specifically stated that there are many old pilots who receive flying 
pay for riding as passengers 4 hours a month. This statement has no basis 
in fact. Less than 1 percent of the flying officers af the Air Force are 45 years of 
age or older. This is an inadequate minimum from which to meet the in- 
creasing demands for mature, professional competence, both within the Air 
Force and throughout the allied world. 

The 100 oldest pilots in the Air Force averaged 170 hours of flying last year. 
Their average total flying time is 5,890 pilot hours, indicating a career long 
average well over 200 hours per year. So much for the 4-hour allegation. 

Finally, I would like to touch on economic considerations. Approximately 
2,000 flying officers, despite incentive pay have sought relief from military flying 
in the past 4 years. Without incentive pay this figure would increase to ¢a- 
tastrophic proportions. Average incentive pay for flying officers is $1,500 per 
year. This by no means includes the cost of experiencing them to a level ade- 
quate to command of a B-29, for example. If we lose such a pilot through in- 
adequate incentive, he must be replaced. The cost of replacing him is approxi- 
mately 40 times that of his incentive pay for 1 year. From a hard dollars and 
cents standpoint, the problem is how to insure survival air power through at- 
tracting and retaining the flying competence necessary to make it effective. 

I will be happy to answer such questions as you may desire and to explain 
any points that are not clear. 


APPROPRIATION TITLE: RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


(P. 31, line 18) 


Sane MN ida a calc ee Teel ih cristcpinini ec tagsitarre $425, 000, 000 
I ed 525, 000, 000 
re 0 aE ah at 525, 000, 000 


Me Th ll pie a ee 525, 000, 000 
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(House hearing, p. 8, 282, 1071) 
The Department of the Air Force requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 31, line 22, strike out : “Provided, That no part of such appropriation shall 
be used to make any payment to ARO, Incorporated, for operation of the Arnold 
Engineering Development Center.” 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Permit and insure a continuation during fiscal year 1953 of the present effective 
management and operation of the Arnold Engineering Development Center and 
thereby avoid unnecessary delay and expense of establishing a new contractor. 


HOUSE COM MITTEE REPORT 


“Under the appropriation ‘Research and development’ there is included a 
limitation against the use of any funds in this bill to make payment to the ARO, 
Inc., for operation of the Arnold Engineering Development Center.” 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment is considered by the Air Force to be essential for the 
following reasons: 

First, the proviso, which the proposed amendment would eliminate, can be in- 
terpreted to challenge the essential soundness of the basic Air Force decision that 
the Arnold Engineering Development Center should be privately operated on a 
profit basis. Although in terms limited to the denial of funds for the continuation 
of the present arrangement with ARO, Ine., the proviso inferentially may be 
cited as opposing private operation for profit, as such. 

The importance of the Arnold Engineering Development Center is indeed great. 
The research and test data and evaluations which its facilities will make possible 
could be the key to maintenance by the United States of air superiority in this 
very fast moving tield where superiority is so essential to defense and survival. 
It is of the utmost importance that the facilities be completed and placed in opera- 
tion at the earliest possible time. In obtaining the maximum benefits from these 
facilities, their optimum utilization through effective and efficient management 
and operation is of equal importance to the facilities themselves, 

It has been and remains the considered judgment of the Air Force that private 
operation for profit, as matters now stand, is most economical and productive. 

Second, ARO’s performance to date has been satisfactory and no information 
nor evidence has been developed by the Air Force, or otherwise advanced, estab- 
lishing a justifiable basis for terminating the existing arrangement. ARO’s per- 
formance to date has been largely of a make-ready and preparatory nature, includ- 
ing the recruitment and training of the necessary technical personnel. The Air 
Foree has no proper basis for being critical or dissatisfied. It has the entire mat- 
ter under careful consideration and will give most careful study to any reeom- 
mendations or conclusions which the Genera! Accounting Office may make upon 
completion of the investigation which it is now making. If at any time it appears 
that the arrangement no longer remains in the best interest of the Government, 
the Air Force will not hesitate to take appropriate action. In any such eventu- 
ality the most careful planning and preparations will be required in order to 
hold to a minimum the disturbance and disruption of operations and the demoral- 
ization of personnel. The proviso in question affords little opportunity for the 
type of planned and orderly adjustment which is so essential if the entire project 
is not to be seriously damaged. 

Third, the provisio will operate to discourage and deter any other company or 
concern which might be approached from undertaking the management and oper- 
ation of the center. 
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APPROPRIATION TITLE: “ATR NATIONAL GUARD” 


(P. 32, 1. 12) 


1952 appropriation_______- yee ek ie ae eee eet __.. $87, 900, 000 
SOD PRs i os no Bh apes etaibar ae eto in ceo nares, es Gee 
House committee_________-_-~_~-. china dps tate ttelttien Watnd ities See 
SRN ENE i ii te Ue ee kk EGR 


(House hearings, p. 346) 
The Department of the Air Force requests the following amendment: 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 33, line 14, strike out ”$106,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$116.- 
000,000" the estimate, an increase of $10,000,000 over the House approved amount. 


EFFECT OF THE PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Restore funds necessary to: (1) prevent a serious impairment of the Air Na- 
tional Guard program, and (2) permit the implementation of remanning and 
reequipping programs to enable the Air National Guard to meet its mobilization 
requirements as a Ready Reserve force, 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


“The reduction is based upon the belief that the numbers of military personnel 
in the programs will not be realized and that administrative economies should 
be screened to effect savings throughout the activity.” 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMEN' 


The proposed amendment will enable the Air National Guard to reequip and 
reman the units that will be returning to the States after active military service, 
and equip them to accomplish training and attain partial combat effective 
ness to meet the requirements of a Ready Reserve capable for immediate use in 
the event of necessary mobilization. 

The manning of the returning units of the Air National Guard was predi- 
cated on a realistic phasing which contemplates that 2 years after their return 
these units would be fully manned. Present studies of resources and capability 
of manning indicate that the estimates for manning the units are conservative. 
Since the remanning of the Air National Guard will take place in almost every 
State of the country, thus providing a broad basis for recruiting, there should 
be no question as to the capability of attaining the programed strengths. A 
recent study has shown, that of Air National Guardsmen returning from active 
military service, approximately 11,000 indicated an intent to reaffiliate them- 
selves with their State Air National Guard organizations. This alone will pro 
vide approximately half of the increment toward the planned program strengths. 
Experience in previous years has demonstrated that the various States have 
always attained the planned strengths of the Air National Guard. Thus, it will 
appear from present indications that the House proposed reduction with regard 
to the capability of manning was not based on a valid assumption. 

Funds requested for the Air National Guard program for fiscal year 1953 were 
developed on the basis of a minimum allowance for unit essential equipment. 
This basis resulted in considerable economies due to the fact that the Air Na- 
tional Guard would be provided with just that equipment which would assure 
minimum standards for training and operations. 

Furthermore, the equipping planned by the budget would only authorize full 
equipment to adequately train and operate on an austere level and would not 
fully equip, even on the reduced level, the units returning to the States. If 
these returning units, which are returning to the various States without equip 
ment, were to have been equipped on the basis of old standards of their Tables of 
Kquipment, the budget estimate would have been far larger than that presented. 
Accordingly, it must be emphasized that significant economies have already been 
reflected and considerable savings were made as a result of reduced basis 
of equipping units. 


94846—52——_52 
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It is essential that a Ready Reserve force, capable of immediate use in the 
event of necessary mobilization, be achieved as soon as possible.- 





APPROPRIATION : AIR NATIONAL GUARD, UNITED Strares Arr Force 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. Eart T. Ricks, Curer, Ark Force Division, NATION AL 
GuaRD BUREAU 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committe, H. R. 7391 recommended a reduc- 
tion from the amount of $116,000,000 requested for the support of the Air Nation:| 
Guard in fiscal year 1953 to $106,000,000, “based upon the belief that the numbers 
of military personnel in the programs will not be realized and that administrativ; 
economies should be screened to effect savings through the activity.” 

The manning of the returning units of the Air National Guard was predicated 
on a realistic phasing which contemplates that 2 years after their return these 
units will be fully manned, Present studies of resources and capability of 
manning indicate that the estimates for manning the units are conservative. 
Since the remanning of the Air National Guard will take place in almost every 
State of the country, a broad basis for recruiting is provided, and there is no 
question as to the capability of attaining the programed strengths. 

The mid-April strength of the Air National Guard was 12,500 officers and 
airmen. The present rate of increase is approximately 400 per month. The 
attainment of the fiscal year 1952 end position of 13,526 is therefore readily 
attainable. The end position for fiscal year 1953, the basis of these estimates, is 
36,735. This means that an additional 23,209 will be required during that year. 
A recent Air Force survey of Air National Guard personnel on active duty 
revealed that of approximately 20,000 Air Guardsmen who will return to Stite 
status during fiscal year 1953, 11,700 have indicated their intention to reffili:te 
with the Air National Guard. This source of 11,700 returning guardsmen will 
provide approximately 50 pereent of the necessary 23,000 to reman the Air Na 
tional Guard during fiscal year 1953. The remaining 11,500 will be readily 
available from such existing personnel sources as Air Force Reserves, non- 
reenlistees, and men who have had no previous military service. The States will, 
as in the past, recruit personnel to man the Air National Guard units in their ow 
State. The 11,000 plus personnel required during fiscal year 1953, distributed 
throughout the 48 States, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia, 
represents a recruiting requirement of only 225 persons per State, or less than 
20 per month. Experience in previous years has demonstrated that the sever} 
States have always attained the planned strengths, and it is therefore logical to 
assume that they can, and will, do it again. 

Relative to administrative economies which should be screened to effect say 
ings, the Air National Guard is in a very enviable position since our requirements 
in this area are quite negligible. Whereas the Departments of the Air Force. 
Army, and Navy must of necessity have large procurement organizations and 
facilities, the Air National Guard has none. Its supply and equipment require 
ments are provided and accomplished by the Air Force, and as the items are 
needed they are purchased “off-the-shelf,” much as an individual might purchase 
a hat or furniture fronr a department store, and the Air Force is reimbursed for 
the cost. No aircraft are purchased, they are issued without cost to the Air 
National Guard by the Air Foree. Aviation fuels and lubricants are issued, 
based on requirements of the Air National Guard, with the Air Force administe! 
ing the accounting and funding therefore. Aircraft maintenance and modifi 
eation, other than organizational maintenance, are accomplished at Air Force 
depots or through Air Force contracts, with appropriate reimbursement from Air 
National Guard funds. The administration of the Air National Guard training 
program, the providing of air instructors, etc., are through a major command of 
the Air Foree. At the operational level, the Adjutant General, an employee of 
the State, administers the Air National Guard units and facilities within his 
individual State. It is he who provides the administration incident to the re 
cruiting of military personnel ; the employment of air technicians; the publication 
of all orders necessary to their travel, schooling, transfer, ete.; the securing of 
desirable leases; obtaining plans, specifications and bids on contemplated con 
struction; and the negotiation of service contracts (of which the State pays 
25 percent of the costs) for certain base maintenance and operation services 
Because of this fine assistance and cooperation from the Air Force and the States 
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there are no administrative economies to be screened in the Air National Guard 
estimates as suggested in House Representatives Act 7391. And it is because 
of this fine assistance and cooperation that the Air National Guard is able to show 
a greater return for each dollar expended in behalf of our defense program. 

The Air National Guard program started in 1946 as a completely new program 
for the States and the United States Air Force. It was established as one of 
the three components of the Air Force for the purpose of providing a balanced 
force in being, with which to support the Regular Air Force. The M-day mission 
was, and is, to furnish units fully trained and equipped as cperational forces 
available for immediate utilization in the air defense of the United States at 
home or abroad. 

This force grew from 1 unit of 44 persons in 1946 to 601 federally recognized 
units consisting of approximately 50,000 officers and airmen by June 1950. Dur- 
ing fiscal year 1951 the Air National Guard was alerted. Twenty-two wings, 
consisting of 486 combat and support units, were ordered to active military duty, 
providing the Regular Air Force 45,500 trained officers and airmen. 

The estimates that are being presented today for the support of the Air National 
Guard for fiscal year 1953 request an appropriation of $116,000,000. The Air 
National Guard program during fiseal year 1953 will provide for the reequipping 
and remanning of 374 units and the operational support of a year-end total of 
486 Air National Guard units. These estimates will provide for the construction 
and rehabilitation of facilities, supplies and equipment, and pay and allowances, 
essential for the training, operation, and maintenance of the Air National Guard 
as a ready reserve component of the United States Air Force. The Air Nutional 
Guard units went into active military service with all of their organizational and 
personal equipment and will return without any equipment. They will return 
to the States from active military service as a numerical designation with lim- 
ited personnel who have unexpired terms of service and with no equipment. 

Is is essential that a ready reserve force, capable of immediate use in the 
event of necessary mobilization, be achieved as soon as possible. For this, 
favorable consideration is requested for an Air National Guard appropriation 
of $116,000,000 for fiscal year 1953. 





APPROPRIATION TITLE: “CONTINGENCIES” 


(P. 33, line 18) 


NLT LEIS OI EG SEAR CNS RED EEE $40, 600, COO 
Fe en eee ee enna eee _ 40,787, 000 
House committee__.._--_______ Re een 30, 787, 000 
I a Pee ees, i AN ty) 30, 787, 000 


(House hearings, p. 371) 
The Department of the Air Force requests the following amendment : 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 33, line 22, strike out $30,787,000 and insert in lieu thereof $40,787,000 
the estimate, an increase of $10,000,000 over the House approved amount. 


EFFECT OF THE PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Restore the necessary funds with which to support the total cost of a classified 
project. 
HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


“The committee recommends a reduction of $10,000,000 in this appropriation 
request.” 
JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Because of the nature of the expense for which these funds are intended, 
information concerning the effects of this proposed reduction will be furnished 
direct to the committee. 
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‘Senator O’Manoney. There is one question involving changes of 
language that may affect the Air Force in the bill as 1t passed the 
House. 

Mr. Giirarric. In my statement yesterday, Mr. Chairman, we cov- 
ered the provision which affects us most deeply, namely, section 640. 
That is the Bonner committee amendment which would seriously 
affect our supply operations. Now, I dealt with that briefly in the 
time given me and I put ina rather full statement on it. 

As to the other general provisions, they affect the three services 
alike, and however the committee proposes to handle that, we could 
sit in with the presentation for the other services. 

General Asensto. We did have in the Research and Development ap- 
propriation the question of ARO, which was covered in a hearing 
that has been held. 

Senator O’Manonry. Yes, that has been covered. 


COMBAT WING AIR FORCE 


(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gurarric. I would like to ask leave of the chairman to make 
part of the record a statement that Dr. Learned of the Harvard Busi- 
ness School would have given on personnel had he stayed over for the 
hearings. He was here one day, but we did not have time to get 
to him. 

Senator O’Manonry. It may be received. This is not the report of 
Dr. Learned to which you referred ? 

Mr. Gitparric. No, this is his testimony on our personnel require- 


ments. 
Senator O’Manonery. Very good, sir, that will be made a part of the 


record. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Dr. E. P. LEARNED, SPECIAL CONSULTANT TO THE CHIEF OF STAFF, 
UNITED STATES Aik Force 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the problem before the Air 
Force last summer was how it could increase its Combat potential from SO to 
126 combat wings, or over 50 percent, with a minimum increase in manpower. 

The Secretary and the Chief of Staff accepted as a basic fact that the military 
manpower of the country was limited, short of all-out war, and it was therefore 
the duty of the Air Force to determine how the increased force in being could be 
produced without an undue drain upon the military manpower pool of the 
country. 

In this statement I shall compare for you the manning standards of the 
80 combat, 95 total wing mobilization Air Force with those of the new 126 combat, 
143 total wing austerity Air Force [pointing to chart I]. 

The Secretary and the Chief of Staff were fully aware of the fact that every 
man saved from the required military strength was a man the Air Force did not 
have to pay, feed, or clothe. In addition, every man saved is a man that does not 
have to be trained in the training command. In addition, the austerity 
manning of the 126 combat wing Air Force also reduced the total requirements 
for housing on operational bases. 

I can best summarize the asture manning standards of the 126 combat wing 
program by showing you quickly a series of charts. 

Chart II, on Air Force military personnel, shows the planned growth of the Air 
Force for the SO combat wing program. At the end of fiscal vear 1950 the 48-wing 
Air Force consisted of 411,000 authorized military personnel, There was a 
pianned increase to 971,000 for the end of fiscal year 1951, and a level-off mili- 
tary strength at end of fiscal year 1952 of 1,061,000. 
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On this next overlay (chart III), you will note a series of circled dots. The 
Air Staff first estimated, on the basis of usual standards of manning, that the 
126 combat wing program would require 1,700,000 military personnel. This 
figure was wholly unacceptable to the Chief of Staff and the Secretary of the 
Air Force. They asked the Staff to figure out ways of reducing the required 
strength. The Staff made a first reduction to the second circled figures [ point- 
ing], 1,490,000. This, too, was unsatisfactory to the Chief of Staff and the 
Secretary, and the Staff made a second reduction. 

It is important to note the assumptions made by the Staff. The first as- 
sumption was that a large force in being measured in combat wings was re- 
quired to offset the recent increase in Soviet air power, enable the Air Force 
to withstand initial blows from a potential enemy, help the Air Force counter 
effectively, and prevent defeat. The second assumption was that the planned 
aireraft and crews which would have constituted the Standby Reserve in the 
80 combat wing program could become part of the ready 126 combat wing 
force. f ' 

In order to bring the required military strength down from 1,700,000 to 1,- 
390,000, the Air Staff made certain new assumptions and definitely took some 
risks. First it limited the expansion to combat and flying units: a straight 
line expansion of ail functions was considered unsound. It decided to operate 
all commands except the Strategic Air Command, the Air Defense Command, 
and a portion of the Military Air Transport Service, on a peacetime rather than 
a wartime basis. This reduced the required number of crews and flying except 
in the Strategic Air Command and the Air Defense Command. In turn, the 
required number of students, instructor, and support personnel in the training 
command were reduced. 

I ask you to note especially that these actions resulted in increasing the striking 
power but they also reduced our capacity to sustain the striking power of that 
force. Nevertheless, the Secretary of the Air Force and the Chief of Staff 
wished to have the Staff take one more look to determine if further numbers 
of men could be saved. 

It was at this time, on July 3, 1951, that I was asked to become the head of 
a special Air Staff group to determine the manpower requirements at the end 
of the 126 combat wing program, then estimated to be completed by the close 
of fiscal year 1954. The last dot was the answer of this special group, 1,210,000. 

This reduction of an additional 180,000 men, after the Staff had already 
squeezed out 310,000 men, was accomplished by reexamining every function 
and unit in the troop or manpower program of the Air Force. 

The Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations furnished a specified list of combat 
and support units, together with their planned deployment to bases. The Air 
Staff’s troop basis committee working with me built our manpower requirements 
from the bottom up, rather than cutting from the top down. That is, we 
provided first of all for the military strength in the combat unit, but on a more 
austere basis.., 

Please note chart IV. This chart illustrates the reduction made in one of 
our heavy troop carrier wings. On the left side are the standards of manning 
previously used in the 80 combat wing program. On the right side are shown 
the standards applied in the 126 combat wing program. Under the 80 combat 
wing standards 2,202 military personnel were required in the troop carrier table 
of organization unit, whereas under the 126 combat wing program only 1,669 
are needed. We squeezed out of this unit any extra crews and put the unit on 
a peacetime-operating basis. We eliminated the support of extra crews; we 
also eliminated any mobilization cadre contained in the original table of 
organization strength, 

As you know, a table of organization unit can operate under combat conditions 
in a battle zone with its table of organization strength. When it is located in 
the zone of interior in time of peace, however, it takes extra military strength 
to carry the workload which includes the peacetime operation of the base, with 
the families of officers and airmen on the base or nearby. Base commanders are 
also given missions, whether in peace or war, that are beyond the function of the 
combat or transport unit itself. In order that he may carry these extra loads 
or missions, the base commander is given both a military augmentation, or table 
of distribution strength, and an allotment of civilians that can be used on the 
base. You will note that the military augmentation has been reduced from 296 
under the 80 combat wing standard to 179 under the 126 combat wing program. 
This represents a return to the more austere standards of the pre-Korean Air 
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Foree. You will note also a reduction in civilians. The total reduction in this 
particular unit was from 2,756 personnel to 2,098, a saving of 658 persons, equal 
to an over-all reduction in manpower of 24 percent. 

In addition, we took full advantage of the trend of enlistments in the Air 
Force. It now looks as if the Air Force may be able to build up to 126 combat 
wings on volunteer rather than seleetive-service personnel. This introduced an 
economy in manpower because the training command establishment does not have 
to be so large to handle 4-year enlistees as it would be if we were to rely entirely, 
or even partially, on 2-year selective-service personnel. 

You will observe on this chart a line beginning with the end of fiscal year 1951. 
The first point is the 788,000 military strength then on hand. We planned to 
increase that figure at the end of fiscal year 1952 to 973,000, which you will note 
is well below the 1,061,000 originally planned for the 95 wing force. In other 
words, the Air Force has begun to apply the new standards right away. In our 
original planning we expected to have a requirement for 1,176,000 at the end of 
fiscal year 1953 and thereafter to level off the 126 combat wing force at the end 
of fiscal year 1954 at the figure of 1,210,000 I have already referred to. 

This next overlay [pointing to chart V] shows the effect of the stretch-out on 
our planning. The target for end of 1952 is still 973,000. The new military objec- 
tive for end of 1953, which is before you in the budget, is 1,061,000. It applies, 
however, to 16 more combat wings than were in the end of the 1952 programm. 
The end of the fiscal year 1954 objective is now set at 1,190,000 and at the end of 
the fiscal year 1955 the 1,210,000 should be attaine4. 

There was considerable opposition in the air staff on military grounds to such 
low figures. It is only fair to state that I could identify 70,000 military spaces 
not provided for which some staff officer or commander considered desirable, but 
which the Chief of Staff was unwilling to accept in the austerity approach that he 
and the Secretary of the Air Force had determined to be essential in building 
this force in being. 

In the process of reaching this military-strength figure for the end of the 126 
combat-wing program, 8 different military manpower programs were prepared. 
One was submitted to the commanders in the field for review, and they were asked 
to make suggestions for additions or deletions. The Chief of Staff, with the 
Vice Chief and Deputy Chiefs in attendance at the meeting, reviewed the recom- 
mendations of commanders and the recommendations of the air staff troop-basis 
committee, and many desirable but not absolutely essential requirements were 
excluded in the interest of saving men and money. In other words, in human 
no less than in matériel resources a priority system was adopted. 

Let us now turn to chart VI, which shows the combined military and civilian 
personnel for the 80 combat wing program with tabular data for the expanded 
program. 

The military figures shown on this chart are identical with the series you 
have just examined. The new items on this chart are the civilian figures and 
the totals of the military and civilian figures. 

The Air Force, as an effective force, consists of its combat elements which 
are largely military, and its supporting training and logistics forces which are 
a combination of military and civilian. It is thus necessary to look at the com- 
bined figures in order to measure accurately the real manpower requirement 
necessary to support any part of the program. 

The line on this sixth chart shows that the Air Force consisted of 565,000 
people, 411,000 military and 154,000 civilians, on July 1, 1950. We planned 
to increase it at the end of fiscal year 1951 to 1,266,000, and we expected at 
the time we submitted the fiscal year 1952 budget to level off with a military 
force of 1,061,000 and 319,000 civilians, which is a tetal of 1,380,000. 

Actually, a delay in the build-up resulted in an ending total strength on 
July 1, 1951, of 788,000 military, 261,000 civilians, or 1,049,000 total. Please 
note the circled dot—it represents the first estimate of the required total mili- 
tary and civilian strength for 126 combat wings—that is, 1,700,000 plus 490,000 
civilians, or 2,190,000 people in all. 

Now let us turn to chart VII. This shows the planne? build-np in total mili- 
tary and civilian strength toward the original end of fiscal year 1954 objective. 
In the second block of figures, note the civilian figure of 261,000 for 1951 which 
‘Was increased to 307,000 civilians for the end of fiscal year 1952. We planned 
to increase to 385,000 at the end of fiscal year 1953 and level off at 410,000 
civilians at the end of fiseal year 1954. The final and estimated strength be- 
comes 1,210,000 military plus 410,000 civilians, or 1,620,000 in all, against an 
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original estimate of 2,190,000. This 570,000 represents a 23-percent reduction 
from the original estimates of manpower required by the Air Force. Those 
original estimates, moreover, were made in good faith. They reflect the standards 
employed in judging the manpower requirements of the 80 combat wing pro- 
gram. 

This next overlay, chart VIII, reveals the effect of the stretch-out. The end 
numbers are the same; the expected civilian strength at the end of fiscal year 
1952 is 318,000; the proposal in the current Budget for the end of fiscal year 
1953 is 380,000, bringing the total estimated manpower required by the Air 
Force at the end of fiscal year 19538 to 1,440,000. 

How do our military and civilian figures for the end of the 126-combat-wing 
program compare with similar figures for the end of the 80-combat-wing pro- 
gram? You will recall that the combat units have been increased over 50 per- 
cent. We increased military manpower by 14 percent and civilian manpower 
by 30 percent, but the total manpower increase is only up 18 percent. We have 
economized in military manpower wherever we could because we know that the 
cost of an airman, when his pay, maintenance, clothing, training, and housing 
are taken into account, is greater than the wage we have to pay the average 
civilian who helps us operate our maintenance and supply depots. 

Why is the civilian percentage increase so much greater than the military 
increase? The reason, gentlemen, is that the Air Matériel Command is largely 
a civilian command. It operates our maintenance depots where we overhaul 
engines, parts, airplanes, and other Air Force equipment. Civilians are also 
used largely in the operation of the supply depots and in the accounting and 
inventory operations connected therewith. There is actually some question in 
my mind regarding this end civilian figure. It is possible that the rate of 
flying which will be required at the end of the program will exceed the number 
of hours allowed for in this estimate. If so, the ending estimate for civilians 
may be understated. We preferred, however, to take the conservative approach 
pending resolution of this issue. Also, by placing so low a ceiling on civilian 
manpower, we think we can force a tighter utilization of civilian positions. We 
want to impose upon civilian positions the same austerity standards that now 
apply to the military. 

Let us now turn to chart IX. This chart deals with the distribution of per- 
sonnel by functions first in the 80-combat-wing program and next in the 126- 
combat-wing program, The principal effect of all our austere manning stand- 
ards has been to increase the percentage of people assigned to combat wings 
and squadrons from 27 percent in the 80-combat wing program to 35 percent 
in the 126-combat wing program. This gain has come in part through our 
action in compressing the percentage of personnel assigned to training and 
student categories from 32 to 24 percent. In effect, the mobilization potential 
has been eliminated. Similarly, the sustaining power of our units has been 
reduced. The percentage in personnel for support units has gone down from 
% to 7 percent. Station maintenance, however, has gone up 2 percent, largely 
hecause of the additional bomber stations. Practically &ll the other functions 
remain constant. Administrative overhead generally has been held at old 
levels, despite an increase in workload. 

The next two charges, the overlay on my original chart (called chart X), and 
this new one (chart XI), summarized the monetary values of this austere man- 
power program. Let us examine the military figure first. Note here on Chart 
XI the 1,700,000 personnel with which you are familiar. You will also see the 
1,390,000 figure with which we began on July 8, 1951, and you will see the final 
figare of 1,210,000. The Air Force is not claiming at this time any dollar 
savings for the first 310,000 men. It is estimating a saving only on the last 180,- 
000 military personnel, which I am sure you will agree is a conservative ap- 
proach. Furthermore, we are multiplying this 180,000 by only $3,190 per man, 
which represents the saving in pay, food, and clothing for each individual. The 
result of multiplying 180,000 men saved by $3,190 per man is to give the economy 
a saving of $574,000,000 per year when the force levels off. But, gentlemen, 
there are other savings which we do not claim. There are the instructors in 
the training command, the support personnel of the saved students and the saved 
instruetors, and the training equipment which we do not have to buy as a 
result of saving these 180,000 men. There is a value here which we are not 
stating, but which is neyertheless quite real. In addition, there is housing which 
does not have to be built on some of the new bases, another substantial monetary 
contribution to the economy. 
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Gentlemen, these low military and civilian ceilings will force our commanders 
to employ the best management methods to accomplish their stated objectives. 
They will be forced to assess every function and every activity they are now 
undertaking. They are going to have to eliminate positions which were pre- 
viously allowed under the more liberal manning of the 80-combat-wing program. 
They will be obliged to put first things first: to eliminate activities, functions, 
and people of lower essentiality. 

To the $574,000,000 annual saving for miiltary personnel we can add a dollar 
value for the 80,000 civilian positions saved; 80,000 times an average salary 
of $3,500 equals $280,000,000 more. This brings the total dollar savings derived 
from this austere manpower approach to a minimum conservative figure of 
$854,000,000 annually. 

I cannot close without reminding you that this austere program was accom- 
plished because the Secretary of the Air Force and the Chief of Staff were willing 
to take some calculated risks. With a reduced manpower requirement, the country 
still receives an initial force able to take any initial blows and to counter effec- 
tively, and to prevent our defeat. But a price has been paid in the form of an 
inescapable sacrifice of sustained striking power. When and if intelligence 
estimates or an overt act of an enemy suggest that the underlying assumptions 
of this program should be revised, it will then be necessary to provide you with 
a different estimate of manpower. But for the present we are determined to 
see this program through. 

Right now the Air Force is in a position of transition from the standards of 
the SO-combat-wing program to the more austere standards of the 126-combat- 
wing program. It will take several months to work out the necessary read- 
justments. Students are graduating from the training command at the old 
rates of production to meet the former manning objectives, and they are being 
assigned to units which require a smaller number of men under the new con- 
cept. Thus a status analysis of actual strength measured against the new 
austere standards which we have established may at any time in the next 6 
months give the appearance of the wasteful use of manpower. This brief period 
of possible overstrength provides an exceptional opportunity for understudy 
training on the job and skill seasoning, which when fully exploited by our com- 
manders will pay real dividends in effectiveness to the ultimate force. We 
regard this period of transition as an opportunity to improve the quality of 
our units. 

Gentlemen, Mr. Finletter referred to a letter from a distinguished citizen in 
which the latter made reference to the more effective utilization of military 
manpower. It is my candid opinion that the Air Force is planning the most 
effective utilization of military and civilian manpower to build its 126-combat- 
wing program that has ever been presented to this country. 


—_ 
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In your consideration of the Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 1953 
(H. R. 7391) and the President’s budget recommendations, you have heard the 
over-all aspects of the Air Force program and have dwelt in considerable detail 
with the effects of the Smith-Coudert amendment (sec. 638 of H. R. 7391). 

It is my purpose to present essential facts pertaining to the relationships 
between operating programs and the budgetary process, comparisons between 
the current request and funding activities of prior years, and finally a general 
substantiation of the requirement for additional financing or new obligational 
authority for fiscal year 1953. 

The budget request represents a multitude of integrated and correlated require- 
ments which have been subjected to thorough screening. The committee has 
been informed of some of the reductions that have been accomplished in the 
over-all budget. For full understanding it is necessary that the committee have 
an appreciation of the methods employed to effect reductions of this magnitude. 
In the Air Force, budget estimates were submitted by all commands and activ- 
ities in response to a budget call. The budget call incorporated the program 
information and policies upon which the estimates were to be developed. This 
was the process of translation of basic program objectives and derivatives and 
sequential budget planning programs into dollars. Upon receipt in Headquarters, 
USAF, these estimates were examined in detail by panels consisting of budget 
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analysts of my office and the staff agencies responsible for the particular pro- 
grams. The estimates were adjusted as necessary upon the basis of past ex- 
perience and other available data, and matters of disagreement or issues of 
policy were determined and noted for presentation to the budget advisory 
committee. 

The budget advisory committee is formed of senior representatives from the 
offices of each of the deputies with the Director of Budget as chairman. This 
committee met in continuous session as soon as the panel reviews were com- 
pleted, resolved such issues as were within its competence, referred others to 
higher levels for resolution and concentrated on an exhaustive and searching 
consideration of all estimates to assure full justification and maximum economy. 

The screening process through this stage assures a balanced dollar program. 
Beyond this point major changes in the budget can be made only if the ground 
rules for the basic program are changed. A case in point is the modification 
of the aircraft procurement schedule which will later be explained in detail. 
This change has been a basic one and has affected the projected availability of 
aircraft, unit activations, base activation, personnel phasing, aircraft flying 
hours, and the like. This and similar program changes permitted us to make 
tremendous reduction below initial estimates. Without these program changes, 
adjustments by reviewing agencies are usually minor and result primarily from 
differences of opinion or disagreements as to facts. 

The tabulation which you have been furnished indicates the Air Force appro- 
priation requests for fiscal year 1953 as originally incorporated in the Presi- 
dent’s estimate, the budget cuts recommended by the House, restoration requested 
by the Air Force and the revised fiscal year 1953 estimates. Shown but not 
included in amount of the new obligating authority requested are certain 
amounts requested for liquidation of prior years’ contract authority still 
unfinanced, The liquidation feature applies only to two appropriations— 
“Aireraft and related procurement” in the amount of $1,685,044,000 and “Acqui- 
sition and construction of real property” in the amount of $45,334,770. In the 
latter appropriation, no new obligational requirement is shown since new legis- 
lative authority must be initiated before any request for appropriations can be 
submitted against this authority. The appropriation of the funds requested 
for the liquidation of prior years’ contract authority will place the Department 
of the Air Force on a straight cash basis since these two sums represent the 
total unfinanced contract authority remaining. 

You have before you a tabulation which indicates the relationship between 
the programs of which General Odom has spoken and the financing of these 
programs. In fiscal year 1951 the new obligating authority available to the 
Air Force amounted to $15.9 billion which was approximately $4.5 billion short 
of the requirement for financing the program for that fiscal year. This financing 
was accomplished without detriment to the program, however, through the 
incorporation in the fourth supplemental for fiscal year 1951 of the technique 
of partial financing with which you are familiar. 

This technique allowed the initiation of contracts on a down-payment basis 
with the balance to be funded from appropriations of fiscal year 1952. The par- 
tial financing was authorized only in three appropriations—‘“Aircraft and re- 
lated procurement,” “Major procurement other than aircraft,’ and “Mainte- 
nance and operations.” It is shown only under the first two appropriations 
because the 1-year applicability of the “Maintenance and operations’ appro- 
priation introduced a complication. To avoid excessive administration, it was 
necessary in converting letter contracts to definitive contracts to finance these 
letter contracts in full from either 1951 or 1952 funds. Partial financing in 
fiscal year 1951 meant that actual funding was short of program requirements 
and that this shortage had to be made up in fiscal year 1952. 

Had we continued on the production program originally scheduled for fiscal 
year 1952 there would have been required a supplemental fiscal year 1952 appro- 
priation because of the deferment of certain fund requirements in our initial 
request pending determination at a period of decision toward the end of calendar 
year 1951 of the future course of action. That determination has been described 
to you in the modification of military procurement schedules to accommodate to 
the limitations of the national economy and other factors. It has led to a 
recognition of the necessity for funding to actual lead times, a procedure which 
has been accepted by reviewing authorities as a logical basis for development of 
funding requirements. Not to have made this adjustment in a program which 
is otherwise well within production capabilities would have been to ignore 
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reality and to build gaps in the production line. The time for providing fo; 
the increase in lead time is not, however, fiscal year 1953. It is 1952 because 
1952 is the year in which the aircraft production program is being modified 
Under these circumstances the funds now available to the Department of the 
Air Force are insufficient and partial financing is again required to the exten 
of approximately $2,645,000,000. In this instance the requirement is restricted 
to the “Aircraft and related procurement” appropriation and is further restricted 
to aircraft, initial spares, and the heavy-press program. This partial financing, 
is in lieu of the supplemental appropriation in fiscal year 1952 that would other 
wise be required to prevent delays in the program. It affords an opportunity to 
accomplish the required funding by means of one appropriation action rather than 
two. c 

The revised fiscal year 1953 estimates are summarized in the next tabulation 
which shows, by appropriation, the actual obligations for fiscal year 1951, the 
estimated obligations for fiscal year 1952 and the revised budget estimates for 
fiscal year 1953. The appropriation request for “Aircraft and related procure 
ment” is shown as $12,685,044,000. Of this sum, $11,000,000,000 is for new 
obligating authority and $1,685,044,000 cash for the liquidation of prior years’ 
contract authority. Whereas no provision is made at this time in the Air Force 
estimates for new obligating authority for the appropriation “Acquisition and 
construction of real property,” provision has been made for $45,334,700 cash 
for the liquidation of prior years’ contract authority. In each instance the 
obligations reflected in the wpper portion of the table are against the sums ap- 
propriated for that particular year. Funds for liquidation of prior years’ con- 
tract authorization are footnoted at the bottom of the tabulation as an additive 
item. 

With due allowance for the adjustments for partial financing necessary to 
compare program requirements, the appropriation for “Aircraft and related 
procurement” reflects an immediate and maximum acceleration following Koreas 
with particular emphasis on aircraft facility expansion and the placement of 
contracts on aircraft to build first to 80 combat wings and now to 126. Also 
built into this program is overtooling, which provides insurance against emer 
gency in a base from which production could rapidly be accelerated in the event 
of need, Aircraft will probably cost more on the average in fiscal year 1953 
due to a number of factors—the growing proportion of heavy versus light air- 
craft, the leveling-off of production rates and known labor and material cost 
increases. The guided-missiles program shows an increased requirement in 
keeping with the phasing of this program. On the other hand, industrial mobi 
lization has decreased to the point where only minimum activities are being 
carried on and these are related primarily to studies on conservation of critical 
materials and on improved manufacturing methods. 

In the appropriation “Major procurement other than aircraft,” provision is 
made for the procurement of vehicles, ammunition, electronics, training aids, 
photographie tests, and shop equipment. In fiscal years 1951 and 1952, the pro- 
grams of ground-powered and marine equipment, training aids, and other majo! 
equipment were directly related to the increases in major program components 
such as wings, installations, aircraft, and manpower. The satisfaction of the 
incremental requirement of fiscal year 1953 reflects a reduction due to the 
phase-in of units and a determined and conscientious effort by the Air Force to 
reduce requirements to a minimum. In the other program areas of this appro- 
priation, ammunition and electronics and communications equipment, the situa- 
tion is somewhat different in that production and ability to engineer new items 
has been a limiting factor. The net results of this is that the estimates before 
you reflect programs which are phased over a period of several years. 

In the maintenance and operations appropriation there is a continuing increase 
in requirements which is a natural development in the expansion of the Air 
Force because it is from this appropriation that the Air Force supports its day- 
to-day operations. These requirements are, for the most part, for operating 
or recurrent expenses as opposed to capital purchases. It must be exnected, 
therefore, that requirements in this appropriation will continue to increase until 
the Air Force has achieved its approved ultimate strength. The increase in 
flving hours means an increased requirement for spare parts and for fuels, the 
latter of which is further accentuated by the increased ratio of heavy and 
medium aircraft total inventory. The increase in bases, and the fact that many 
bases will be operated for a full year for the first time in fiscal year 1953, means 
that requirements deriving from this cause are increasing. 
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Other program elements show comparable increases. Efforts have been made 
to reduce total fund requirements, however, by assuming improved utilization 
and increased productivity of civilian manpower. The Air Force thus runs the 
risk of having been unduty optimistic in disregard of proven workload factors. 

The end year military strength for fiscal year 1952 in the “Military personnel 
requirements” appropriation has been adjusted downward to a planned goal of 
973,350 rather than 1,061,000 which was originally planned and provided for in 
this appropriation for fiscal year 1952. The lower end strength is in consonance 
with availability of facilities and equipment. Because of changes in many factors 
of this appropriation, such as increased ration costs, increased costs for initial 
clothing allowances, change in phasing, and the increased pay costs which will 
result due to the Armed Forces Pay Raise Act, the savings reflected are not in 
direct proportion to the reductions in the number of man-years. Our latest net 
saving in fiscal year 1952 is $78,285,000. The estimates for fiscal year 1953 as 
incorporated in the President’s budget totaled $3,300,000,000. As a result of 
currently revised subs stence and clothing rates, established by the Department 
of Defense, the estimates have been revised downward to $3,269,000,000—a reduc- 
tion of $31,000,000, These estimates are predicated upon a beginning position of 
973,350 military personnel and an end position of 1,061,000. No provision has 
been made in the fiscal year 1953 estimates for any increases in military pay. 

The trend of increase in the “Research and development” appropriation has 
enabled increasing effort toward matching or outstripping the technological 
progress of any potential enemy. We know that efforts of other nations are 
directed toward the same end with respect to us and also appreciate the fact 
that it is the desire of this committee that all reasonable progress be made 
in his area. 

The table shows the requirement for fiscal year 1953 for the appropriation 
“Reserve personnel requirements” to be $26,196,000. It does not show, how- 
ever, that savings anticipated for fiscal year 1952 in the amount of $7,016,000 
have been applied as a credit against a total requirement of $33,212,000. This 
carry-over is made possible by virtue of the 2-year applicability of funds in this 
appropriation. It is evident both in this appropriation and in the appropriation 
Air National Guard that major variations in requirements were caused by calling 
to active duty units and individuals, the financing of whose requirements there- 
upon became the responsibility of other appropriations. This is the financial 
reflection of the use of these reserve components for the purposes for which they 
were created. In the discharge of these responsibilities they have justified 
themselves beyond all expectation. 

In the contingencies appropriation every effort has been exerted to hold 
requirements to a minimum. The success of this effort is demonstrated by a 
comparison of these entries, 

Other than what has been covered in the presentation, there will be forth- 
coming, as you know, a requirement for funding of construction requirements in 
the appropriation “Acquisition and construction of real property.” The fiscal 
year 1958 budget estimate as presented also does not include provision for 
consumption requirements in fiscal year 1952 attributable to Korean operations 
and the assumption of certain costs of our military forces which have heretofore 
been financed from the Japanese economy. Such requirements are included in 
a fiscal year 1952 supplemental estimate which has been approved by the House 
in the amount of $235,000,000. 

Representatives of the Air Force will discuss in detail the effect of the restora- 
tions requested in line with the information already submitted to you in sum- 
mary form. Since the effects of the Smith-Coudert amendment have been dis- 
cussed at length in previous testimony, our presentations will be concentrated 
on the requests for restoration of specific cuts or elimination of proposed actions 
other than expenditure limitations. The reasons for committee action which 
resulted in recommended reductions are shown in the committee report in almost 
every case to be very general in nature. In treating with the appropriation 
“Aircraft and related procurement,” for example, it is stated in part, “It is not 
the purpose of the committee in recommending this reduction that the number 
of aircraft to be procured shall be reduced; rather it is hoped that from the 
funds appropriated for the procurement of aircraft that by efficiencies and 
reductions in cost, additional aircraft may he procured for the same money.” 
And again, with regard to the appropriation “Military personnel requirements.” 
“In recommending a reduction of $150 million from the $3,300,000,000 requested 
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for military personnel requirements, the committee does not intend to reduce by 
one single person the military strength requested.” 

The fiscal year 1953 budget estimates, which we are about to discuss, do not 
include provision for consumption requirements attributable to Korean opera- 
tions. The estimates also exclude consideration of the increased cost of military 
pay as a result of the Armed Forces Pay Raise Act. It is estimated that an 
additional $140 million will be required for pay of military personnel during 
fiscal year 1953 as a result of such legislation. 

With such general terms as the background for the imposition of reductions 
it has been necessary for the Department of the Air Force to make arbitrary 
distribution of these reductions to maintain a general balance between the 
various programs of the separate appropriations. The word “arbitrary” has 
been used to indicate that there has not been time to develop complete operating 
programs in consonance with the reductions and thus to achieve the best balance 
possible. The Air Force is prepared to proceed, appropriation by appropriation, 
with its presentation of requests for restoration of funds which were eliminated 
by House action. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS, 1953 829 


Department of the Air Force—Summary statement of revised fiscal year 1953 budget 
estimates showing comparison with fiscal year 1951 and fiscul year 1952 obligations 


[Includes actual and comparative transfers but excludes obligations incurred against prior year funds avail- 
able for obligation in subsequent years] 





Fiscal year 1951 | Fiscal year 1952 | Fiseal year 1953 














Appropriation | actual obliga- | estimated ob- | revised esti- 
tions ligations mates 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Aircraft and related procurement. -_...............--.-- }, 795, 987,323 $11, 217, 583,000 | $11, 000, 000, 000 
Major procurement other than aircraft____.........-..-- 1, 868,952,074 | 1,816,046, 000 1, 300, 000, 000 
Acquisition and construction of real property __...-....- | 804, 652, 025 943, 500, 000 0 
Maintenace and operations. -.....................----.- | 8,087,119,010 | 3, 200, 800,350 4, 389, 472, 000 
Military personnel requirements...............-.--..--- | 1,900,652,000 | 2,938, 415, 000 3, 269, 000; 000 
Research and development. ---_.................---.--- | 317, 726, 271 428, 257, 470 525, 000, 000 
Reserve personnel requirements___..._..........-...----} 30, 618, 000 1 21, 227, 000 | 2 26, 196, 000 
Aig ST ons ow oa We ant canada 95, 895, 495 87, 900, 000 | 116, 000, 000 
Cees Seu cocci lanes call nsenbbbecsaaled 37, 816, 038 40, 600, 000 40, 787, 000 
ail eS a wea | 14, 939, 418, 236 | 20, 703, 328, 820 | 20, 666, 455, 000 





' Includes obligations incurred against fiscal year 1951 funds ($9,200,000) which will be used to finance part 
of the fiscal year 1952 program. : 

? Excludes $7,016,000 unobligated fiscal year 1952 funds which will be used to finance part of the fiscal year 
1953 program, 


Summary of total funds requested, fiscal year 1958 


New obligating authority (revised estimates) ~-..____-________ $20, 666, 455, 000 
Cash required for the liquidation of obligations incurred 
against contract authorization granted by Congress in prior 


Be teak ncicactt alnics coenesnoans at rea semiereaie ated uetalatiousise (1, 730, 378, 770) 
Airegade and related procurement... 5 1, 685, 044, 000 
Acquisition and construction of real property__....__-.__.-_____ 45, 334, 770 

Total requested (revised estimates) _..........__._____ 22, 396, 833, 770 


Source: DCS/Comptroller, Directorate of Budget, May 16, 195z. 
Senator O’Manoney. Thank you very much, gentlemen. The hear- 
ing will now recess subject to the call of the Chair. 
(Thereupon, at 12:15 p. m., Friday, June 6, 1952, the subcommittee 
recessed subject to the call of the chairman.) 





